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THE ANNEXATION EPIDEMIC.— 
SEWARD’S LAND. 


TERRITORIAL aggrandizement, or attempts 
toward it, seem to be the order of the day, 
not alone in one, but in all directions. The 
inhabitants of British Columbia, lying between 
Oregon and Alaska, have petitioned the Crown 
to be permitted to annex themselves quietly to 
the United States, representing that they are 
of no importance to the Empire, nor the Empire 
of any good to them, but, on the contrary, a great 
drawback. In Rupert’s Land, or, as it is bet- 
ter known, the Winnipeg or Red River region, 
lying midway between British Columbia and 
Ganada, the people are absolutely up in arms 
against British authority as represented by the 
New Dominion, refusing to receive the Gov- 
émor sent out by the latter, and talking openly 


of annexation to the United States, not only as 


@ matter of interest to them, but of necessity. 
Their relations are exclusively with the United 
States, and they neither love nor respect the 
, British Empire. Further eastward we find 
Nova Scotia, in sympathy with New Bruns- 
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wick, restive and dissatisfied under British | likely to follow. 


Our Arctic paradise, the fairy- | 


rule, and also ‘‘hungering and thirsting” | land of Seward and Sumner, does not encour- 


after absorption in the American Union, and | age further ventures in the way of buying out- 


declaring, in the words of one of their own 
resolutions, “our only hope of commercial 
prosperity, national development and perma- 
nent peace lies in a fair and equitable union | 
with the American Republic.” 

Perhaps the most significant thing in con- 
nection with these movements in British Ame- | 
rica is the declaration of the Colonial Minister | 
in the British Cabinet—speaking, presumably, | 
the sentiments of that Cabinet—that the Gov- | 
ernment will never use force to maintain a co- | 
lonial relationship. 


| the special agent of the Treasury, sent to 
| search out its wealth and beauties, is before 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Now, all this tendency toward annexation is | 


perfectly natural, and in due course of events. 


| paid, $7,200,000, is only a small part of what 


Such was not the case, however, as regarded | 


Alaska, and such is not the case as regards St. 


| public debt will not be paid within twenty-five | 


Thomas and Santo Domingo. The movements | 


toward their acquisition were and are in the 
nature of ‘‘jobs,” and by no means spontane- | 
ous and in the order of things. If successful, 


the benefit accruing to either side would be | or $12,500,000 in twenty-five years, result- 
doubtful, and real injury to both sides not un- li ing in a grand total cost, on this basis, of 


i 


| lying real estate, An abstract of the report of 


the public, and .a most lugubrious document 
it is. In the first place, there are only about 
three hundred white people in the country, 
and not to exceed fifteen thousand squalid In- 
dians, scattered over an area a fourth as large 
as the whole territory of the United States pro- 
| per. In the second place, the Government can | 
never hope to draw from it a fifth of the money | 
necessary to sustain it as a Territory. The 

special agent contends that the original price 


it will cost the country. Assuming that the 


years, the agent computes the interest on that 
sum will be $24,000,000 additional, to which | 
must be added the expenses of the military and 
| naval establishments, say $500,000 per annum, 





$43,000,000. In return for this expenditure we 
| may hope to derive from the seal fisheries, if 
| properly conducted, from $75,000 to $100,000 
annually, and from customs, $5,000 to $10,000 
per annum, Nor can we look for any material 
increase of revenue for many years, except in 
the event of extraordinary circumstances, such 
as the discovery of deposits of valuable miner- 
als sufficiently large to induce an influx of 
population. “With regard to the question, 
‘What shall be done with Alaska?” he thinks 
it might not be the worst policy, as a financial 
measure, to abandon the territory at present, 
or until some possible change for the better 
shall take place ; but, for political reasons, this 
course seems hardly advisable, 

The agent recommends that one post be gar- 
risoned by a small force, and that one armed 
steamer of the navy or revenue marine be sta- 
tioned on the coast. He thinks that the United 
States Courts of California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory should have original jurisdic- 
tion in all cases of law and equity arising in 
Alaska. The revenue officers should be re- 
lieved, and all attempts at collection of duties 
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abandoned, except on the group of Seal Islands; 
ner need any civil government be authorized, 
except such as the citizens may institute, 
under military supervision, for their mutual 
protection. 

We suspect this report will not greatly 
strengthen the feeling in favor of buying St. 
Thomas or Santo Domingo, each of which 
might prove as big an elephant as Seward’s 
Land. 
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NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 6, 1870. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS. 


Wira this number of FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER is presented a splendid two-page engrav- 
ing, sketched by an artist of acknowledged merit, en- 
titled, “‘ The Snow Sheds on the Central Pacific Ratl- 
road, in the Sierra Nevada Mountains.” 

This is the second of a magnificent series of engrav- 
ings—the first being ‘“‘ Passing Through the Valley of 
Great Salt Lake *\—now in course of publication, and 
,to be given gratuitously with the ILLUsrRATED NEws- 
PAPER, depicting scenes the observant traveler may 
note in his trip 

ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 

These, with the smaller engravings in the paper 
itself, all sketched with great spirit and truthfulness, 
will give those who have neither the time nor the in- 
clination to make the journey in person an exact con- 
ception of our grand overland route—from Atlantic to 
Pacific Ocean—bordered with scenery, mountain, and 
intervale, including magnificent watercourses, which 
has not its equal for grandeur and breadth elsewhere 
in the world. 

The numbers of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER since the commencement of the publica- 
tion in its pages of scenes and incidents met with by 
our artist in his journey to San Francisco, are espe. 
cially valuable, and should be purchased and carefully 
filed for future reference by all who have an intelli- 
gent idea of the future of this continent—with its min 
eral, agricultural, and commercial treasures—which 
will surely be the seat of the highest possible civiliza- 
tion for man. 

The third of the series of large engravings to be 
given away to purchasers of FRANK LESLIz’s ILLUs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER is now in course of preparation, 
and will soon be ready for publication. 





In this number we commence the publica- 
tion of Charles G. Rosenberg’s new romance— 


“THREE CASTS FOR A LIFE.” 


It is a story of Russian life in the time immediately 
succeeding the strangely eventful career of the great 
Peter, and exhibits a phase of national existence we 
have had nothing in this country to compare with, on 
the score both of its startling energy and romantic 
incident. The old society of Russia, when it had 
barely emerged from barbarism and entered upon the 
lists of civilization, is drawn with marvelous strength, 
and displays the vigor and wealth of descriptive 
means at the command of the author. While in 
subtle intricacy end admirable development of plot 
we feel that it can scarcely be surpassed by any 
living novelist. In entering upon this romance the 
readers will be carried into an entirely new sphere, 
and we earnestly cali their attention to it, as it is 
singularly different in its whole scope and power to 
** Close Play for a Million,” with which Mr. Rosenberg 
created last year so thrillingly powerful a sensation in 
the columns of the CHIMNEY CORNER. 








INFLUENCE OF FORESTS. 


We have more than once alluded to the im- 
portance of preserving or restoring our forests 
as a matter of public economy and general 
good. Portions of our country are drying up 
and becoming barren from drouth, the conse- 
quence of our cutting away the rain-arresting 
and moisture-preserving trees. Look at some 
parts of New England now, compared with 
what they were thirty years ago! The mea- 
dows that used to be green all cummer are 
now scantily covered with dry grass in August, 
and the hill-sides that afforded abundant pas- 
turage of good grass are now entirely barren, 
or covered only with dwarf weeds and lichens. 
The Agriculture Society of Massachusetts were 
so fully impressed with this matter ten years 
ago, that it offered a prize of a thousand dol- 
lars to the man who should, in ten years, prove 
to have most effectually restored the forest to 
any considerable portion of upland. The well- 
kniown Major Perley Poore, of Newburyport, 
undertook the work, and has clothed a once 
bare, bleak, and barren hill, overlooking his 
residence, with a flourishing forest, only re- 
quiring time to rival the primitive one which 
the ax of the unthinking settler sweft away. 
The success of his experiment will doubtless 
stimulate others to rival him in the good work 
of re-establishing our shrunken brooks, and 
again clothing the land in its robes of emerald. 

An instance of the influence of forests or 
woodlands on rainfall, and consequently on 
climate, has made itself felt in Australia. In 
many districts the trees have been so wastefully 
cut down, that since 1863 the quantity of rain 
has gradually diminished from 37 inches in the 
year to 17 inches in 1868. Up to July of 





the past year—a period which includes two of 
the wettest months of the season—the fall 


amounted to llinches only. In the colony of 
Victoria the deficiency of moieture has become 
80 serious, that the Government has appointed 
an Inspector of Forests, whose duty will be to 
preve nt the destruction of existing forests, and 
establish nurseries of young trees in favorable 
situations. By this means, it is believed, the 
beauty and fertility of the country may be re- 
newed and increased, and the climate rendered 
more agreeable than at present. 








THE LATEST DEFORMITY. 


Has it occurred to any of the young ladies 
of the period upon what model they are now 
dressing and posing themselves? It is a curi- 
ous thing how fashions come back after a long 
lapse of time. Yet if any of our readers of 
fashion will carefully study one of the older 
sort of picture-books devoted to the history of 
Mother Hubbard, she will certainly see a fac- 
simile of herself. Imprimis, there is the high- 
heeled buckled shoe; then the elaborately 
clocked stocking ; next we have the projecting 
frill or ruff, and then the high-peaked hat ; 
after this we have the fashionable stick sup- 
porting the now universal Grecian bend—and 
there ske is. The only real difference is, that 
fin Mother Hubbard this graceful bend is the 
result of the natural deformity of old age, a 
weak back, and the stick is a necessary sup- 
port—a third leg, in fact, to prevent her falling 
forward. The stick is also needed in the Gre- 
cian bend, inasmuch as the support is equally 
required to keep the back in this strained 
and unnatural position. But even with the 
aid of a stick a constant strain must be kept 
up. Now let us ask the devotees of fashion if 
they .have at all calculated what the conse- 
quences of a persistence in this absurdity will 
be. Suppose for a twelvemonth or so they 
continue to walk in this position. The con- 
stant strain will certainly produce permanent 
deformity. Some day the fashion will recur of 
walking upright again, and then we fear that 
our fair friends will, to their dismay, discover 
that they have cultivated a deformity which 
will last them their lives, and, even if the spine 
and loins do not become quite incapable of re- 
suming the position which nature intended 
them to assume, that they will have to undergo 
a long, tedious and painful course of back- 
boards, or lying on a flat, hard surface many 
hours a day, with various strappings, and 
other pains and tortures. Fashion certainly 
has done many amazing things to produce de- 
formities and serious evils in the manner of 
tight-lacing, corns, bunions, rickety ankles, 
low dresses, and inefficient coverings for the 
lungs, etc., but there have been few fashions 
which have taken so very outré a model, or per- 
haps produced such mischief, as the high- 
heeled shoe with the Grecian bend is likely to. 
We laugh at and compassionate the ignorant 
savage who sticks fishbones through his nose, 
or blocks of wood into his lips. But the In- 
dian squaw certainly might return the compli- 
ment with far greater reason in compassionat- 
ing and laughing at the lady of the period in 
1870. 








POSTAL TELEGRAPHY. 


As most of our readers are probably aware, 
the British Government has taken possession 
of the telegraphs, at a valuation, and attached 
them to its postal system—a measure to which 
we shall have to come sooner or later, and the 
sooner the better. The consequence is a re- 
duction of three-fourths in the cost of sending 
messages (which can be paid with stamps), de- 
posited like letters in the letter-stations, 
whence they are taken to certain offices, which 
are At the same time post-offices and telegraph- 
offices. Answers are delivered like letters, 
and with dispatch. In order to simplify every- 
thing, the Government supplies the public 
with telegraphic blanks, so contrived that 
when the message is written, its precise cost 
appears by the side of the last word. Cer- 
tainly in whatever other respect we may have 
surpassed England, it is not in the utilization 
of the post and the telegraph. 


THE pracike of “interviewing” all public 
men, or of reporters for the press impudently 
thrusting themselves on them, and asking all 
about their lives, habits, notions and purposes, 
and then publishing the whole, is happily an 
abuse that will soon cure itself. Meantime, 
however, if the reporters for the New York ——- 
were to be told that the Devi: had appeared on 
earth they would immediately prepare to “ in- 
terview ” him in their acccustomed style, and 
we rather think that the Devil would perceive 
the expediency of submitting to be made public 
property. The reporter of the New York 
would inform the readers of that famous journal 
that he had called upon the Devil, and found 
him sitting by the fire in his private room, 
wrapped in a great-coat, and complaining of 
the unaccustomed cold. He would state that 
he was received by the Devil with a genial em- 
pressement which was quite fascinating. The 
distinguished stranger was reading that day's 





New 3... —— when the reporter entered, but 
he immediately arose, put away the paper, and 
motioning toward a sofa by the window, invited 
his visitor to sit, and, neatly folding his tail, 
seated himself beside him. He described his 
voyage across the abyss as pleasant, and he had 
found himself in excellent health when he 
reached New York. He seemed pleased with 
the aspeet of the city, and remarked that its in- 
habitants displayed so much intelligence that 
he did not think he could teach them anything 
new. He decidedly disapproved of secession, 
and enthusiastically admired the character of 
the late lamented Abraham Lincoln. This ig 
the sort of thing that the New York will 
publish when it gets the chance, and the com- 
petition between that journal and its rivals 
would be so keen that among them the Devil 
would be “interviewed” almost to death, and 
he would desire nothing so much as to get 
back safely to his own place. We should ex- 
pect that when he got there he would instruct 
some of his under-devils in the business of “ in- 
terviewing,” so that they might apply a new 
form of torture to the malefactors who come 
under their treatment. 


. 








Our negro population is pressing southward, 
from Virginia and all the upper, into the Gulf 
States, while the “poor whites” in the latter 
States are migrating into the new States west 
of the Mississippi. These facts have already 
produced some very tangible results, as shown 
in the cotton crop of last year. In Alabama, 
the crop of the past year was eight per cent. 
more than the crop of the previous year ; in 
Florida, it was seven per cent. more ; in Loui- 
siana, twelve per cent. more; in Mississippi, 
fifteen per cent. more; and in Texas, twenty- 
five per cent. more. In the Carolinas, Georgia 
and Tennessee, on the other hand, the crop of 
the past year averaged ten per cent. less than 
the crop of the previous year. This tendency 
of affairs naturally creates some alarm in Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. It is estimated that over 
20,000 negroes have already left the former 
State. On this Captain Maury writes : 

“The lifelong services of an able-bodied negro man 
were, before the war, valued at from $1,000 to $1,400— 
let us call it $1,000. With the exodus of these 20,000 
laborers, the State loses $20,000,000 of its industrial 
capital. Before the war such an exodus would have 
left $20,000,000 in its stead. Now the loss ig total and 
complete. Nothing is left but the old, the feeble and 
infirm who were dependent upon these able-bodied 
men, and whom those who remain have to care for. 
Yes, they left something more behind ; they left the 
lands they have been cultivating to be turned out into 
‘old fields,’ to become waste, and grow up with pine, 
briers and scrub, and thus, by increasing the area of 
uncultivated lands, diminish the marketable value of 
real estate in Virginia.” 








Our correspondent, Mr. Birch, the Egyptolo- 
gist of the British Museum, sends us the follow- 
ing interesting paragraph: ‘“‘ A traveler from 
Baghdad, has brought to England, amongst 
some other antiquities, the seal or signet of 
Iigi, son of Urukh, King of Babylonia, who 
reigned, according to Sir H. Rawlinson, about 
B. ©. 2050, or was nearly contemporary with 
Abraham, according to the received chronology. 
It is in shape of a cylinder, is of a yellowish 
brown silex, pierced through its long axis, and 
is larger than any of this class of objects as yet 
known, measuring two inches high, by one and 
a half inches diameter. On it is represented a 
deity adored by two persons, and a long in- 
scription in Babylonian cuneiform, containing 
the names of certain deities, and those of Ilgi 
and Urukh, and their titles of Kings of Beth 
Tsaida and Babylon. The following is the name 


of Iigi: & am => 











Tue Boston Public Library is one of the finest 
and most useful institutions of this country. 
During the year just closed, 8,685 volumes were 
added to its shelves, and it now contains nearly 
153,000 volumes, which gives an average of 
sixty or seventy to every hundred Inhabitants. 
During the 284 days on which the Library was 
open, the number of books taken out was 
218,677—a daily average of 770—and of these 
only one in 10,000 was not returned. 


BEFORE the discovery of America, money was 
so scarce that the price of a day’s work was 
fixed by act of the English Parliament in 1351 
at one penny per day, and in 1314 the allow- 
ance of the chaplain to the Scotch bishops 
(then in prison in England) was three half- 
pence pef day. At this time twenty-four eggs 
were sold for a penny, a pair of shoes for four 
pence, a fat goose for two and a half pence, a 
hen for a penny, wheat three pence per bushel, 





and a fat ox for six shillings and eight pence 
So that, in those days, a day’s work would buy 
a hen, or two dozen of eggs; two day’s work 
would buy a pair of shoes, and a fat ox cost 
eighty days’ work. On the whole, human 
labor bought in the average about half as much 
food and perhaps one-fourth as much Cloth or 
clothing as it now does, 


_ 





EMIGRATION to this port during 1869 wag 
greater than in 1868, aggregating 254,837, 
Just now emigration is not brisk, and indeed 
it seldom is during this period of the winter, 
The nativity of the majority of the passengers 
is shown by the following comparative table : 
Country. 1868. 
Germany seeecccesscvesesccccee ssl 0l, O89 
ee ° 7,571 
ingland . 5 
Sweden ee ia's20 
Scotland. . 


1869, 
96,841 
68,632 
41,537 


2,811 
1,265 
1,387 
1,008 
993 
699 
The most noticeable feature in this return is 
the increased emigration from England, push- 
ing hard on that from Ireland. The German 
emigration falls off a fraction, but still shows a 
healthy preponderance, 





Amone the enemies of the grape in the great 
wine-growing regions of Burgundy, in France, 
are wolves from the forest of Le Merian. Dur- 
ing the summer they suffer much from thirst, 
owing to the scarcity of waier in the forests, and 
then rush to the vineyards and take their fill of 
grapes. But the effect upon them is that the 
juice ferments in their stomachs, the fumes rise 
to their heads, they reel about like human be- 
ings, they become intoxicated, and then they 
fall into the powerful iron traps which are set 
for them, and from which escape is impossible. 
Foxes eat great quantities of grapes, but are 
themselves eaten in return by the Burgundians, 
and are considered a delicacy when properly 
flavored by being fed on grapes. In like man- 
ner, the fowls which eat grapes lay not only 
more but better eggs than those acustomed to 
a less generous diet. 





SUICIDE, as well as homicide, is frightfully on 
the increase in this city. Last year (1869) we 
had no less than 111 cases of suicide, 80 of 
which were men and 31 women. Of the men, 
26 shot themselves, 23 poisoned themselves, 
and 18 hung themselves; but of the women 
none resorted to shooting, and only one hung 
herself. Poisoning and drowning were the most 
common modes of self-destruction among 
the women. Fifteen of the female sul- 
cides poisoned themselves, 10 drowned them- 
selves ; and of the others, three stabbed them- 


Selves, two cut their throats, and one jumped 


from a window. Of the whole number of 
suicides, nearly one-half (or 50) were Germans, 
while 25 were American and 20 were of Iris) 
nativity. 








At Cambridge, England, a Committee of Pro- 
fessors and other resident members of the Uni- 
versity has been formed for the purpose of In- 
stituting courses of lectures to young women 
above seventeen years of age. The subjects 
are English history, English language and liter- 
ature, Latin, Greek, German, French, algebra, 
arithmetic, geometry, logic, political economy, 
botany, physical geography, chemistry, har- 
mony and acoustics in their application to 
music. The fee for a single course is five 
dollars. 








Few are probably aware of the fate of Byron’s 
heart. After his death at Missolonghi, in 1822, 
his body was embalmed and sent to England, 
but the heart was begged and obtained by the 
Greeks, who inclosed it in a silver case. Four 
years later, after the protracted siege of Misso- 
longhi, a sallying party, carrying the relic with 
them, cut a way, with great sacrifice of life, 
through the Turkish lines ; but the heart was 
lost in crossing the marshes. 


; 








AT the close of the war, the enthusiastic 
friends of General George H. Thomas made up 
a purse of a hundred thousand dollars to pur- 
chase for him a home. In a quiet, modest 
manner, so quiet and so modest that one can- 
not get hold even of the refusal to make a pop- 
ular point of, he declined the gift. The sturdy, 
honest sense of self-reliance and self-respect 
shrunk from the transaction. 





SELF-DOSING. 
BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 


THERE are few who essay the grand perform- 
ance of shaving without some trepidation. To 
bring the sharp edge of the glittering razor 
against one’s neck, the feeling that there is 
“only a plank between you and eternity,” a8 
the moralist would say, to know that there is 
many @ slip and sharp cut near the lip, does 
not inspire the neophyte with the most profound 
erenity, Tt 1s astonishing how, of all the par- 
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ticles of speech, thé first person singular pro- 
noun is most important to a slashing article 
then in hand, “And when he plucked the 
cursed steel away, matk how the blood of —— 
followed.” 

But this alarm is all imaginary. No one was 
ever known to do himself any serious injury. 
There is no more real reason for fear than the 
child who first uses a pin upon her rag baby. 
Any untoward result in either case is limited to 
a scratch or a cut, which js but skin-deep, to 
the harmless effusion of a few drops of blood, 
and a few days’ time restores the parts to their 
former healthy condition. 

Now, in direct opposition to this foolish fear 
is the foolhardy courage with which people use 
sharper-edged tools, less glittering, but more 
deadly potent, as handled alike for good and 
for ill, 

Now, however, the outside of their throats 
are spared, and down the inside are ruthlessly 
poured streams of bitters, balsams, tonics, pills, 
potions and draughts. As in the former case, 
the throat is let off generally with a slight ex- 
coriation of little importance, but alas! for the 
stomach that receives these powerful drugs— 
woe to the constitution that has to bear the 
shock of their onset, and to resist their pro- 
longed and often never-ending attack. 

Is it not strange with what reckless zeal we 
find so many of the community willing to swal- 
low any unknown medical agent—if only well 
advertised—-for some malady which they don’t 
know whether they have or not? 

If a man should chance to see a bright spot 
shining under a door, or through a crack in a 
room where he chanced to be sitting, shiv- 
ering, and, without knowing or waiting to see 
whether it was sunlight, or the light from 
a smoldering fire, should proceed to stuff the 
cranny full of cotton or straw, or thrust a cork 
in, or nail a bit of thin wood over it, would not 
one set him down asasimpleton? Yet what 
do the patrons of advertised medicines do bet- 
ter? In what does the self-doser excel him we 
have called simpleton? He does not know 
what his headache, or any other pain, proceeds 
from. It may be headache from cold, from 
neuralgia, from incipient fever, bilious, too 
good a dinner yesterday, malarial, intermit- 
tent—in short, it may arise from forty distinct 
causes, dating back to a visit to the Campus 
Martius, or as near as 4 gouty toe. 

It is lucky, with so little knowledge from 
what his trouble originates, he is equally igno- 
rant of the properties of the medicines which 
he takes. He says his blood is to be purified, 
and takes sarsaparilia. because he sees it ad- 
vertised. He fortunately does not know that 
sarsaparilla is inert, valueless as a medicine, 
and that the actual active qualities of every 
one of the many advertised patent nostrums 
going by this name contain either mercurials, 
potash, arsenic, iodine, or some powerful ingre- 
dient, from whence proceed all the potentiality 
ever found to result from their use. 

Does our self-doser need any of these potent 
medications? If he has consumption threaten- 
ing, most surely he cannot take anything more 
capable of developing it and insuring its rapid 
progress, 

Finally, he sends for a doctor. He tells him 
that he has been ailing some time; has taken 
a few simple medicines—some sarsaparillas and 
pectorals, etc.—but the trouble has now got to 
be so serious that he was compelled to get some 
advice. 

A day or two since there was a thrilling ac- 
count in the papers, describing a political event 
in Japan, which differs little from the above, 
except that the brave Japanese knew what he 
was about, and did it from necessity. The ac- 
count tells us, with horrible detail, how the 
man advanced into the midst of the coHected 
assembly, wrapt in silence ; that, removing his 
clothing from his waist to his hips, he seized a 
knife of exceeding strength and sharpness, 
plunged it vigorously and fearlessly into his 
abdomen, drew it upward, cut to the right and 
the left, and finally dashing it upward toward 
the great centre of life, fell forward, as if to 
embrace the coming of death. At this moment 
an individual at his side, who had silently 
watched him, leaped torward, and, drawing a 
sword from its scabbard, at one vigorous swoop 
severed the head from the body of the disem- 
boweled man writhing in his fatal agony. 

The modern doctor has but little else to do 
than the Japanese executioner. His services 
are not exactly to give the coup de grace, but 
they are limited to assuaging, if not to im- 
mediately soothing the agony of the dying man. 
The irremediable injury has already been ef- 
fected, and the physician’s certificate is but a 
substitute for the coroner’s inquest, 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


England.—The Overend & Gurney Trial— 
Scene in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
London. 


In the autumn of 1867 the banking-house of Over- 
end & Gurney, which boasted an uninterrupted exist- 
ence of one hundred and fifty years, and which had 
always been rded as sufficiently strong to meet 
its liabilities, failed for several millions of pounds. 
It may well be imagined the panic that arose in the 
“monetary circles’ of the British metropolis when it 
was announced that the hitherto trusted house of 
“the Quakers ’’ had closed its doors—had announced 
its inability to meet its obligations—had, in a word, 
“gmashed."’ It soon was whispered that the failure 
Was conceived in fraud, and that the members of the 
great firm, by a bold stroke of rascality, had added to 
their enormous private fortunes at the expense of 
their clients, So general, in consequence of these 
rumors, became the indignation of the creditors, that 
the members of the firm were brought into the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, where, however, such evidence was 
adduced proving the innocency of the parties placed 
on trial, that the jury unhesitatinglya cquitted them of 
the charge of conspiracy to defraud. It was shown 
that their failure was caused by financial and com- 
mercial events oyer which they could have had no 
control, and that the tremendous revulsion which had 
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razed the long-standing financial fabric of Oyerend & 

Gurney, had, in common with their clients, utterly 

impoverished them, The engraving in our “ Pictorial 
| Spirit represents the moment when the Solictor- 

General commenced his address to the court in behaif 
' of the defense, 


Egypt.—The Guests of the Viceroy Going 
to a Ball. 


Immediately preceding the formal opening of the 
Suez Canal, Egypt, as of old with locusts, was over- 
run by distinguished Europeans, who had been espe- 
cially invited by the Khedive to attend the /éfes he 
had thought proper should be instituted in honor of 
the completion of one of the grandest efforts of the 
civil engineer, and of modern civilization. And it 
must not be assumed that, because surrounded by the 
sombre evidences of a dead past, these guests were 
necessarily grave in their deportment. On the con- 
trary, a rollicking sort of humor seems to have seized 
| upon all. We shall not say their revelries were of the 
| grimmest or the grimiest in the presence of the 
| preserved Pharaohs, who, from Psammeticus down 
| to the latest-crowned Copt, must have “rattled their 
| bones” at the levity of the barbarians of the West. 
| The engraving, “Going toa Ball,” so full of rich humor, 
| illustrates one of many comic incidents which made 

life in Egypt endurable while the Empress of the 
| French and the Emperor of Austria were ascending 
| its pyramids ; or, as at Denderah, exploring its an- 
| clent temples—grand remains of a past architecture, 


| England.—Consecration of Three Bishops, 
at Westminster Abbey, London. 


On the 25th ult., a very numerous congregation as- 
| sembled in Westminster Abbey to witness the unusual 
circumstance of the exaltation of three clergymen to 
| the Episcopacy in the Church of England. The persons 
| raised to the office of Bishop were, the Rev. Lord 
Arthur Hervey, D.D., to the See of Bath and Wells; 
Dr. W. H. Sterling, to the Falkland Islands ; and the 
Rev. Dr. Temple, to the Diocese of Exeter. It seems 
much opposition was expressed to the consecration of 
Dr. Temple by a large number of the most influential 
bishops, on account of diversity of opinion in certain 
| matters of doctrine ; but the queen had nominated, 
| and the law made it imperative on the Archbishop of 
' Canterbury to raise him without demur to the Episco- 
pacy. Our engraving represents the Sacrarium, 
crowded with the clergy in their gowns, at the mo- 
ment the Bishop of London is blessing and endowing 
Dr. Temple as Bishop of Exeter. 


Rome.—Grand Military Review at the 
Villa Borghese. 


On a bright, warm day, toward the close of Decem- 
ber—a day which had been preceded by many that 
| were damp, chilly, and altogether disagreeable—the 
| soldiery of the Pope, to the number of six thousand, 
few of them mercenaries, assembled in the large park 
of the Villa Borghese, near Rome. As the occasion 
of the assemblage was a grand parade and marching 
review in honor of the prelates assembled to legis- 
late upon the affairs of the Catholic Church, the deni- 
zens of the city, glad of a holiday and the opportunity 
of filling their lungs with fresh air, were drawn to the 
field of the pageant in large numbers, The ‘“con- 
course of spectators’ is written of as ‘“‘enormous ;” 
and it is added that “‘the spectacle was highly en- 
joyed by the reverend fathers, for whom a place was 
provided on one of the terraces.” The Pontifical 
army numbers, at the present time, about twenty 
thousand men, of whom six thousand are in garrison 
in the immediate vicinity of Rome. 


Engliand.—The East London Railway and 
the Thames Tunnel. 


The Thames Tunnel, one of the many splendid 
achievements of the late Isambert Brunel, was con- 
structed at a cost of nearly four millions of dollars in 
our greenback currency. But so far as receipts were 
concerned, it proved a disastrous failure to the com- 
pany, because the approaches to it could not be con- 
trolled in consequence of their inability to purchase 
the lands at its termini. The tunnel is likely now to 
come into paying use, it having recently passed into 
the proprietorship of the East London Railway Com- 
pany, whose lines are laid in tunnels miles long. The 
Thames Tunnel was commenced in March, 1825, and 
the work of excavating through what geologists 
call “the London clay” continued until August, 1828, 
when, the waters breaking through the arches, work 
was suspended, In January, 1835, the “driving” was 
resumed with great vigor, and happily concluded in 
1843. On the 25th of March of that year, the tunnel, 
with much ceremony, was opened to foot-passengers, 
who, by descending a well of nearly seventy feet, and 
passing over one hundred steps, were permitted, at a 
cost of one penny each, to walk the entire length of the 
tunnel, and reascend another flight, of equal height 
and number, to daylight, Except, perhaps, to gratify 
a laudable curiosity, as Londoners say, “ that style of 
thing didn’t pay.” This the stockholders, who were 
quite prepared to accept dividends, soon found, to 
their sorrow. The Thames Tunnel is now made in- 
valuable to the public, and for its present owners 
there is a fair prospect of profit. In our “ Pictorial 
Spirit’? we present an engraving, in which the East 
London Railway Station of the Thames Tunnel at 
Wapping is illustrated, 


England.— Works on the Thames Em- 
bankment for the Metropolitan Rail- 
way, London. 


The massive works which the engraving in the 
“Pictorial Spirit’? presents to the eye, now in course 
of construction on the bank of the Thames, for a dis- 
tance of two miles westward from Waterloo Bridge, 
are in furtherance of the original plans of the Metro- 
politan Railway Company, which, at enormous cost, 
have made, by their roads, London a “ very conve- 
nient city to reside in.” The embankment of the 
Thames is accepted as an “improvement” by the 
Cockneys ; and in the cheapness and rapidity of the 
locomotion offered them, they care little about what, 
with us, would be denounced as a “monster mo- 
| nopoly’’—-the association that opened up such facilities 
for traveling in the British metropolis as are now 
therein. 

Rome.—The Chamber of the Ecumenical 
Council, in the North Transept of St. 
Peter’s. 

The interior of the Council Chamber, which the en 
graving illustrates, is that part of the grand edifice of 
St. Peter known as the North Transept. It is not 
understood that in this vast hall the prelates, num 
bering about eight hundred, are to hold their daily or 
ordinary sessions. On the contrary, it will be occu- 
pied only on those days—such as of the Epiphany— 
that are set apart for solemn religious remembrances 
by the Chureh, or when the decrees of the Council are 
to be proclaimed. The real business of deliberation 








is performe’| in other apartments. For this purpose 
the whole ( »uncil is divided into four Congregations 
or Committ: »s—one meeting in the Sixtine Chapel of 
the Vatican ; another, in a hall of the Scala Regia, 
within the palace ; the third, in a hall of the Scala 
Dueale, and the fourth, in the Pauline Chapel, which 
is situated over the portico of St. Peter’s Cathedral. 
On the 6th inst., being Epiphany, the whole Council, 
its members clothed in velvet, richly embroidered, 
reassembled in the hall of the North Transept, an en- 
graving of which is given in our “ Pictorial Spirit.” 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 
A cement, made by dissolving rubber cut 
fine in benzine, may be used to mend rubber boots 


and shoes. This cement will firmly fasten on a rub- 
ber patch. 


At Singapore, India, the planters have 
found that the killing of tigers has been attended by 
the greater pest of an increase of wild hogs, which 
destroy the crops. One English planter has, there- 
fore, become a protector of tigers, to restore the bal- 
ance. 


A Frenon paper, especially devoted to the 
art of paper-manufacture, states that any alterations 
or falsifications of writings in ordinary ink may be 
rendered impossible by passing the paper upon which 
it is intended to write through a solution of gallic acid 
in pure distilled water. After the paper thus prepared 
has become thoroughly dry, it may be used as ordi- 
nary paper for writing; but any attempt made to 
alter, falsify or change anything written thereon, will 
be left perfectly visible, and may thus be readily de- 
tected. 


M. A. Ricue informs the French Academy 
that, to form sonorous instruments of bronze, they 
should be hammered hot, as M. Dumas says the 
Japanese Encyclopedia prescribes. From experi- 
ments in the Mint at Paris, it appears that alloys, 
consisting of 20 tin and 80 copper, were run out ipto 
bars which contained from 1844 to 2134 per cent. of 
tin. When cold, these bars were brittle under the 
hammer ; at about 300 or 350 degrees (C.) a sensible 
improvement was noticed, and at a dull-red heat they 
could be beaten out into thin sheets, which were very 
sonorous when cold. 


Aw invention that may be developed into 
something of great value is that of an English chem- 
ist, designed to show the existence of malarious 
gases, A piece of fused boracic acid the size of a 
walnut is heated to redness in chlorine. The mass is 
then blown, the same as common glass, into a bulb, 
and the “ gasophaner” is ready for use. When first 
made the bulb is perfectly clear, but on being brought 
into contact with carbonic acid gas, it becomes 
clouded with a light biue film, giving an opal lustre. 
By gentle reheating the film passes away. So great is 
the delicacy of the gasophaner, that the breath of a 
child or a healthy person breathed on the bulb can be 
detected from that of a person exhaling more carbonic 
acid. When held over a solution of sulphur, the bulb 
becomes pitted, as if with smallpox. 


Tuat which is wrongly styled civilization is 
certainly at its zenith when we require artificial bos- 
oms for our imperfectly developed maidens. Strange, 
however, as it may appear, @ patent has been actually 
taken out by Mr. J. D. Thomas, of Liverpool, for what 
he terms an artificial bust, but which we conceive to 
be nothing less than what we have stated. Voici the 
specification : The inventor forms the whole of the 
parts of air-proof, or nearly air-proof materials, the 
back, or that portion worn next to the persen, being 
made of a rigid or stiffish material, such as cardboard. 
vulcanite, or other hardened india-rubber, and the 
front or raised portion of a flexible material, such as 
india-rubber or other so-called air-proof cloth, The 
inflating is effected preferably in an atmosphere of 
about 60 degrees Fah., or air or other gas at that tem- 
perature is admitted before the parts are permanently 
closed. : 


Tue peculiarities of day and night in Sweden 
strike the traveler very forcibly, after being accus- 
tomed to the temperate zones. In June the sun goes 
down in Stockholm a little before ten o’clock. There 
is great illumination all night, as the sun passes 
round the earth toward the north pole, and the refrac- 
tion of its rays is such that you can see to read at 
midnight without any artificial light. There is a 
meuntain at the head of Bothina where, on the 21st of 
June, the sun does not appear to go down atall. The 
steamboat goes up from Stockholm for the purpose of 
conveying those who are curious to witness the phe- 
nomenon. It occurs only one night. Thesun reaches 
the horizon ; you can see the whole face of it, and in 
five minutes more it begins to rise. At the North 
Cape, latitude seventy-two degrees, the sun does not 
go down for several weeks. In June it would be 
about twenty-five degrees above the horizon at mid- 
night. In the winter the sun disappears, and is not 
seen for weeks ; then it comes, and remains for ten or 
fifteen minutes, after which it descends, and finally 
does not set at all, but makes almost a circle round 
the heavens. The Swedes are very industrious, and 
labor is reckoned by the hour, twelve hours being 
reckoned a day’s work. Birds and animals take their 
accustomed rest at the usual hour, whether the sun 
goes down or not. 


Orner facts besides those given in our Gos- 
sip of last week go to show that the depths of the 
ocean are not devoid of life and color. More than 
fifty years ago, General Sabine witnessed the bring- 
ing up of a living star-fish of large size from a depth 
of 4,800 feet in Baffin’s Bay, and since then other evi- 
dence, similar in kind, has been brought forward. 
The latest facts bearing on the question were lately 
laid before the Royal Society of London, when Mr. 
Gwyn Jeffreys stated in confirmation that shells 
brought up from the deepest dredgings, off the Shet- 
lands, were as brightly colored as those found in shal- 
low waters. It appears, indeed, that, so far from be- | 
ing lifeless, the deep sea bottom teems with animal | 
life, and with creatures of a very remarkable kind, 
some of which connect long-past geological periods 
with the geological action going on in our own time. 
The high importance of this fact will be manifest to 
all who have studied the question from a scientific 
point of view. The soundings and dredgings under 
the United States Coast Survey were resumed last 
year; and though, through interruption by yellow 
fever, the season was but a short one, the fact was 
clearly ascertained that, in the sea between Key West 





and Havana, “ animal life exists at great depths in as | 
great diversity and as great an abundance as in shal- 
low water.” And in the exploration in the present 
year the dredge brought up, from a depth of 3,102 
feet, “a very handsome mopsea, a crab, en ophin- 
rian,” etc 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 
Dumas is dramatizing the Kinck murder. 


“Faust” has already brought $80,000 to 
Gounod’s purse. 


Ristort has been giving some brilliant re- 
ceptions in Paris. 


Mr. E. L. Davenport is in retirement at 
present, near Boston, 


Mie. Crarissa has made a grand hit in 
opera at Philadelphia. 


Prerry Vienna actresses are showered with 
fruit instead of flowers. 


Octave Feurver has just completed a play, 
“Julie,” which Paris has pronounced good. 


Mario continues at St. Petersburgh, and is 
in excellent health and good vocal condition. 


Ir is said that Joseph Proctor, the trage- 
dian, intends opening @ theatre in San Francisco. 


GortscHaLk, the pianist, died on the 18th 
of December, at Rio Janeiro, in his forty-first year. 


Waener’s “ Phantom Ship” has been pro- 
duced at Rotterdam, and his “‘Meitres Chanteurs” 
at Weimar. 


Verpi will pass the winter in Genoa. Of- 
fenbach is in Vienna, producing his “ Princesse de 
Trebizond,” 


Sarcent has again given up the drama, and 
taken to prestidig—— and the rest of the alphabet, in 
Detroit, Mich. 


Srrakoscu pays $16,000 salary a month to 
the troupe which is performing Rossini’s Mass for 
him in Europe. 


Mrs. Joun Drew is making Andrew Halli- 
day’s production of “ Little Em’ly” the great sensa- 
tion of the day in Philadelphia. 


JoserH Jerrerson has been delighting the 
people of New Orleans with his unapproachable repre- 
sentation of Rip Van Winkle. 


Ouive Locan’s new comedy, “ Surf,” has 
been presented at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, with ap- 
propridte scenery and an excellent cast. 


A GRANDDAUGHTER of the Ex-Hon. Christian 
Roselius, and a granddaughter of the Ex-Hon. Pierre 
Soule, are giving concerts in New Orleans. 


Mapame Sass has been singing with great 
eclat in Pergola, and has received from the King of 
Italy a superb diamond bracelet, valued at $1,500. 


Ferrari, the composer of “ Pipele,” is a 
Genoese, now mp Fo Turin, and though he has been 
long before the public, is still a comparatively young 
man, 


Tue revival of the military drama, “ Ours,” 
at Wallack’s, has proved a fortunate act of the man- 
agement, and has attracted unusually large audi- 
ences. 


“Nor Guirty; or, THE Youna VoLunTerr 
Corps,” a thrilling domestic drama, is crowding the 
Walnut Street Theatre nightly with the most recherche 
audiences. 


Tur dramatic season in New Orleans has 
been particularly lively this winter, and almost every 
specimen of stage acting and mis-acting has been 
presented, 


Cavaspresi, the manager of the New Or- 
leans Opera House, has inaugurated matinees suc- 
cessfully. Hitherto no day performance has ever 
been given. 


At an amateur dramatic performance given 
at Hong Kong by the officers of the British frigate 
Galatea, the Duke of Edinburgh officiated as director 
of the orchestra. 


Ir is said that Queen Hortense composed 
both the music and the words of the celebrated “ Par- 
tant pour la Syrie,’’ while making her toilet for a gala 
dinner at Amsterdam. 


Minniz Havcx sang in “Faust” at Mos- 
cow, and was called out ten times after the garden 
scene, fourteen times after the church scene, and six 
times at the end of the opera. 


Litot¥r, for producing some extracts from 
“Le Damnation de Faust” of Berlioz, at a late con- 
cert, has been presented with the baton with which 
Berlioz used to direct his orchestra. 


Grist left directions in her will that her 
body should rest in the vault in which her two eldest 
girls are laid, at Pere la Chaise. So the great singer 
will be near the great composer, Rossini. 


OLE Bux1, who has recently returned from 
Norway, has given up his projected tour of the South, 
and will, after giving some concerts in California, 
visit the Norwegian settlement in the Far West, 


J. Q. Wernerser, “ first American vocalist 
to her Majesty Queen Victoria, and associate of the 
Royal Academy of Music, London,” is writing some 
‘* Remarks on the Voice,” in the Boston “ Folio.” 


Tue Georgians are to have an opportunity 
of testing the strength of their sides, a Burlesque 
Opera Troupe, under the management of Mrs, Oates, 
being engaged for Macon, Savannah, and other cities. 


A new tragedy, entitled “ Maximilian of 
Mexico,” has just been published in Stuttgart ; but, 
although the author gives the unfortunate monarch 
credit for his good intentions, Juarez is the real hero. 


Herr Banxpmany, while playing the last 
scene of “Othello,” in Melbourne, Australia, accident- 
ally stabbed the lady who played Emilia to his Iago, 
and the audience applauded loudly the effective per- 
formance. 


Camitta Urso has petitioned the Board of 
Education of San Francisco for the services of 2,000 
children of the public schools of that city to assist at 
the great musical festival she is arranging for the 
benefit of the Mercantile Library. 


A MELopRAMA has been brought out in a 
small Londor Theatre, entitled ‘“‘ Tropmann ; or, the 
Human Tiger.” All the details of the crime are faith- 
fully produced. The audience is present at the assas- 
sination of the six victims. The last act represents 
the court of assizes. Tropmann is on the bench of the 
accused. The jury is about to deliver the verdict. 
Suddenly a noise is heard, a door opens, and there 
appears—Kinck, senior. Tableau. 


A very attractive grand concert in aid of 
distressed Cuban families will be given on Saturday 
evening, 29th inst., at the Art Building, Fifth avenue, 
under the auspices of Mrs. Adele T. Varona, the effi- 
clent and accomplished Secretary of the College of 
Music, this city. The programme for the occasion 
embraces a choice and varied selection of popular 
musical compositions. Mrs. Varona will be assisted 
by Madame Gazzaniga Albitez and other singers, who 
have volunteered their services. As the receipts of 
the concert will be used by Mrs. Varona for the bene- 
fit of the starving families of Cuban patriots, it is to: 
be hoped that our citizens will liberally secend hee 
efforts. . 
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ARRIVAL OF PRINCE 
ARTHUR IN NEW 
YORK. 

On Friday, January 21, Prince 
Arthur, third son of Victoria of 
England, a tall and manly-look- 
ing youth of nineteen years, ar- 
rived in this city, en route to the 
national capital, at twenty-five 
minutes to one P. M., direct from 
Montreal, via the Hudson River 
and other roads. The prince, 
with his traveling companions, 
consisting of Colonel Elphistone, 
Lieutenants Packard and Fitz- 
roy and servants, two in and two 
out of livery, rode in an ordinary 
railway carriage, fitted up as a 
parlor. Incidentally the prince 
expressed himself delighted with 
the trip, which was made in 
twenty-two hours. He was very 
quietly received at the depot in 
Thirtieth street, but few persons 
being present. The prince was 
welcomed by Mr. Thornton, the 
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British Minister to the United 
States, Mr. Archibald, British 
Consul for this port, and two or 
three less noted personages. The 
prince shook the hand of the 
Minister very cordially, and then 
entered a private carriage in 
waiting, and, with his suite, was 
immediately driven to the Bre- 
voort House, on Fifth avenue. 
Subsequent to the discussion of a 
lunch, and a few moments given 
to physical repose, the prince 
and his following were taken to 
the Central Park, where a couple 
of hours were pleasantly passed 
inspecting its beauties. In the 
evening the party proceeded to 
Wallack’s Theatre, and remained 
until the close of the perform- 
ance. The audience, although 
mostly composed of English resi- 
dents of this city, were not very 
demonstrative. Onretiring from 
the auditorium, they gathered in 
the vestibule, through which the 
prince and suite were necessi- 
tated to pass to their carriages, 


ACROSS THE CON(INENT.—THE FISH MARKET, SALT LAKE CITY—MEMBERS OF BRIGIAM YOUNG'S FAMILY BUYING FISH.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST,—SEE PAGE 353, 
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and he was there received with cheers, rather 
for his mother, ‘‘ the good Queen Victoria,” as 
they called her, than for himself. 

On Saturday, the prince resumed his journey 
for Washington, where he arrived on time, and 
immediately proceeded, accompanied by that 
gentleman, to Mr. Thornton’s house. 

Our illustration on the first page accurately 
presents the reception of the prince on his ar- 
rival at the depot of the Hudson River Rail- 
road, this city, by the British Minister. 








THE FIRST AND LAST KISS. 


Tay lips are quiet and thine eyes are still, 
Cold, eoloriess, and sad thy placid face, 

Thy form has only now the statue’s grace ; 
My words wake not thy voice, nor can they fill 
Thine eyes with light. Before Fate’s mighty 

will 

Our wills must bow ; yet for a little space 

I sit with thee and Death in this lone place, 
And hold thy hands that are so white and chill. 
I always lov’d thee, which thou didst not know, 
Though well he knew whose wedded love thou 

wert ; 

Now thou art dead I may raise up the fold 
That hides thy face, and by thee bending low, 
For the first time and last before we part, 
Kiss the curv’d lips—calm, beautiful, and cold. 








THREE CASTS 
LIFE. 


BY C. G. ROSENBERG, 


FOR A 


’ 
PART I.—THE RUSSIAN SERF., 


CHAPTER I.—A MORAL REFLECTION—THE NO- 
BLEMAN AND THE SERF—STARTING TO VISIT 
A RUSSIAN BOYARD—LOVE THAT ASPIRES TOO 
HIGH—-FRIENDLY COUNSEL—FALCON AND DOVE 
MAY NOT MATE—SKIN DEEP. 


“Ay! Let the dead bury their dead.” 

The words which immediately followed upon 
this sharp exclamation were muttered between 
the teeth of the young man from whom it es- 
caped. They could neither be heard by the 
French valet whose fingers still rested upon the 
bridle of the horse his master had just mounted, 
nor by the Russian domestic who was sitting 
like a statue upon one of the oddly round yet 
wiry horses of the country, a few paces behind 


It was, it may freely be owned, a singular re- 
flection to have found utterance from the lips, 
or to have crossed the mind of so young a gen- 
tleman. 

For, tt was a young and dashing gentleman— 
there were dashing men, and gentlemen, too, 
in A. D. 1738—who had just mounted his chest- 
nut stallion, a splendid half-breed Arab, at the 
door of the mansion, or, as it ought more pro- 
perly to be called, the palace of Count Wolin- 
ski, one of the Cabinet Ministers of the Tsarina 
Anna Petrowna, in the then new city of St. 
Petersburgh, one of the most singular crea- 
tions of the most eccentric and most marvel- 
ous of European sovereigns—Peter the Great. 

Even then St. Petersburgh was a wonderful 
city. 

Its palaces and churches were scattered at 
wide intervals among the wooden houses and 
huts inhabited by the tradesmen and foreigners 
who made up its population. If there was a 
plenitude of squalor and filth, nestling under 
the very nose of the Empress, the roads and 
streets had been largely and broadly designed, 
in accordance with the largeness of mind which 
characterized all that its founder did for the 
benefit of Russia ; and, at present, its magnifi- 
cent proportions and grandeur attest the 
princely foresight of the man whom his sub- 
jects regarded as little less than a god, while 
contemporary Europe sneered at him as little 
more than an unlettered barbarian. 

Scarcely had the young gentleman we have 
already mentioned uttered the brief sentence 
with which this tale commences, than he turned 
to the Parisian domestic. 

“You understand what you have to do?” 

He put this question with an imperative gra- 
ciousness, which would have sufficed to stamp 
his station in the mind of any hearer who might 
have been listening to him, whether he had 
been dressed in the coarse caftan of the Mou- 
jik, or the silk, velvet and broadcloth of the 

. nobleman. 

“ Certainly, my lord.” . 

‘In four weeks I shall return.” 

“So, I already understood, it was your in- 
tention to do, Count Henri.” 

“ And then—back———” ejaculated the noble- 
man, with a grave sigh. 

“ To la belle——” 

“ La belle France !” exclaimed Henri de Cha- 
teaupers, with a sharply impatient gesture, as, 
turning to the’ Russian servant who had been 
lent him by his host, he added, “‘ Let us start, 
Ivan.” 

Touching the flanks of his steed lightly with 
his: heel, and loosening the rein, he galloped 
down the street, followed by the Russian, asa 
girl stole from the door of the palace, and 
gazed wistfully after the two riders. It may, 
however, be candidly said it was not after the 
handsome French count that her gaze wan- 
dered. She is the daughter of the mistress of 
Wolinski’s household, a large-sounding name 
for a serf, and her eyes longingly follow the 
quickly receding figure of the Moujik, Ivan, to 
whom she has been many months betrothed. 
They are only waiting for the permission of 
their master to marry. 

As Monsieur Martin turns to re-enter the 
palace he sees her. 

“* What, little one!” he cries. “ Awake, and 
at such at early hour as this !” 

The words are French, but Accoulina under- 
stands them, for she has been taught that lan- 


and rushes into the hall, where the porter 
stands ready to close the doors as soon as the 
French valet chooses to permit him to do so, 
that he may again stretch himself upon his mat, 
and resume his broken slumber. 

For Monsieur Martin is right. 

It is an early hour, though the sunshine on 
the broad streets of the city is clear and sharp 
as it might be some hours later in more south- 
ern climes, The morning is one in the summer 
of Northern Russia—that delicious period of 
the year which seems to mock the icy breath 
of the Snow, when Nature seems to wake all 
the fresher and the greener for its long and 
compulsory sleep. By the advice of his host, 
Count Henri has started before he himself has 
slumbered for two hours. 

He is, riding to the residence of the Boyard 
Dimitry—an acquaintance of his father’s, when 
the latter had been attached to the French Em- 
bassy some twenty years earlier—or, rather, to 
one of his many residences, The Boyard is one 
of the original Magnates of his country—that 
rough and hard race of men, whose once abso- 
lute independence of life, whim and will it has 
taken so many years of astute, energetic and 
untiring policy to break. He had seen his bro- 
ther—then the~Boyard—a sovereign upon his 
own lands, with the right of life and death 
among his own serfs, compelled to bend before 
a ruder and a harsher vigor than his own, in 
the person of the great Tsar. When he suc- 
ceeded that brother, he had chafed to feel that 
he dared not resist him. 

Consequently, he laughed out when he saw 
that a Mightier One than Tsar, Reformer or 
Conqueror, had summoned Peter. 

“ By St. Nicolas!” he said, “it will be long 
enough before another of Peter’s blood will fill 
out the old man’s shoes. When it chances, I 
shall be dead. Let those who come after me 
look out for themselves.” 

It was on a brief Visit to this nobleman, after 
the receipt of an invitation written to him 
couched in rude French, that Henri de Chateau- 
pers was now riding. 

** My dear count,” said Wolinski to him when 
he'received the letter, ‘ you must go.” 

“* Must ?” echoed the young man, jestingly. 

“Yes !” replied Wolinski. ‘I am, as he is, 
a@ Boyard by birth, but with considerable Euro- 
pean varnish spread over me.” 

“*T thought you were real Russ.” 

“So I am,” replied the minister. ‘“ Russ in 
heart and soul. Yet you must see him.” 

“ Why ” 

“To see the Russ in his own skin, and in his 
own home.” 

“ Yet—here, surely ——-” commenced De Cha- 
teaupers, looking round him. 

Wolinski raised his eyebrows. 

“French, German and English books, some 
Latin and a little Greek,” he said, interrupting 
him, and waving his hand to the well-stocked 
shelves in his library. ‘‘ This writing-table is 
English, the chairs we sit on are French, the 
clock, Swiss, the candles are English. What 
have I Russian about me ?” 

“The masonry, surely,” answered the French- 
man, laughing. 

* Even there you are wrong.” 

“ How ?” 

‘Oh! the stone is Russian. But it was cut 
out with English tools, and a German architect 
planned and built the walls.” ; 

“ Your table——” 

“¢ Ts in the hands of a French cook.” 

The case was well made out, and Monsieur 
de Chateaupers frankly acknowledged that it 
was 80. 

“Now, in visiting old Dimitry you will see 
none of this. Candidly, I doubt whether you 
will hear a word of French spoken, save in the 
first half-dozen sentences of welcome he ex- 
changes with you. Unless, indeed, his son——” 
as he said this, Wolinski’s eyes flashed fire. 

“ Unless—his son ?” repeated the French ne- 
bleman, inquiringly. 

“His son is a cur,” sneered the Russian 
count. “Russ without a Russian feeling in 
him. I know him to be a coward——” 

He broke off suddenly, as if regretting that 
he had said so much. 

** A coward ?” said the young man, as his lip 
curled with the natural scorn a brave heart 
must invariably feel when it hears such a term 
applied by one it respects, or is intimate with, 
to another—known or unknown—who may be 
his fellow in rank and standing. 

“T regret that I have said this.” 

“ For what reason ?” 

* Because I respect the old Boyard.” 

“Surely your opinion of his son cannot 
change your feelings to him.” 

For an instant Wolinski was silent. 

Then, without appearing to heed what his 
friend had said, he continued, “ Had I but the 
one-half of the old man’s rough hardihood, I, 
too, might have lived among my own people, 
on my own lande—a prince in my own right.” 

Momentarily, his eyes dimmed, as though 
they seemed to interrogate the future—perhaps 
half prescient of that dark block and gleaming 
ax whose shadows were even then darkling 
on it. 

Once more he spoke directly to Henri de 
Chateaupers. 

“Go, my brether,” he said, affectionately, to 
the young man. “I need scarcely tell you, why 
you should. Remember,” he went on, relaps- 
ing, as the Russian so constantly does when he 
speaks earnestly, into simile, “ that the moth’s 
wings cannot but scorch when they flutter too 
near the flame.” 

The crimson blood flushed redly, when he 
heard this, over the cheek, neck and brow of 
the young French nobleman. He drew a quick, 
sharp breath. 

“* Mort de Dieu!” he began. “Count Wolin- 
ski, the Princess Eliz———” 

With a passionate gesture, the Russian states- 
man arrested the word which had half issued 
from his lips. 

“Let us name no names, my friend. You 





guage by her young mistress. Biushing, until 
her fair skin reddens like a peony, she turns | 


have been dazzled, and will recover your senses 


blinds you, The falcon and the dove can never 
mate,” 

It had been an almost unconscious dream 
upon the part of the young Frenchman. The 
beauty and charming manners of the Princess 
Elizabeth, the daughter of the great Peter,who 
subsequently succeeded the Tsarina Anna, had 
for a few weeks blinded him to the difference 
of their station, or possibly to what his feelings 
with regard to her might become, until his 
friend—he had met him first at Vienna—drew, 
with a gentle touch, the mantle from before his 
sight. Irritated as he might feel at having his 
feelings so transparently read by the statesman, 
he could not be offended with the manner in 
which Wolinski had brought the falseness and 
danger of his position before him. 

That night he lay awake and thought. 

When, on the following morning, he met the 
Russian count at breakfast, he said simply, ‘‘I 
thank you, my friend.” 

Later in the day, on the return of Wolinski 
from an audience on state affairs with the Tsar- 
ina, he asked whether it would be necessary 
for him to pay his respects to the Empress 
Anna before leaving for his proposed visit to 
the Boyard. 

“ Not, unless you wish to do so.” 

*T do not, Wolinski.” 

“You are right.” 

Henri de Chateaupers sighed, and, as he did 
so, endeavored to vail it with a laugh. It may 
be said that while the laugh was a forced one, 
the sigh was perfectly natural. 

Nevertheless, when Wolinski heard the 
laugh, he also laughed inwardly. 

“The barb of the arrow,” he thought, “ has 
not as yet entered very deeply. The surgeon 
has attended to it in time.” 

Then the young French nobleman inquired 
of his friend the distance the dwelling of the 
Boyard Dimitry, to which he had been invited, 
lay from St. Petersburgh. 

“* Twenty-eight versts.” 

“Two days’ journey ?” 

“Nearer three. The roads within fifteen 
versts of the estate are bad enough now. In 
autumn, they are almost impassable.” 

The statesman then suggested to the count 
that as Monsieur Martin’s knowledge of Russian 
was of the most limited description, it would 
be far better for him to take Ivan, Wolinski’s 
own valet, with him. Another serf was dis- 
patched on the next day with such necessaries 
as De Chateaupers might absolutely require, 
and upon the following morning he himself 
started. Thus it was, that when the French- 
man was on the point of quitting St. Peters- 
burgh, thinking of his hopeless passion —or, 
let it be called, fancy—he relieved his sense of 
misery with the words : 

“* Let the dead bury their dead.” 

It must frankly be owned, as Wolinski 
thought, that if his young friend were able to 
settle the matter in his own heart to his own 
satisfaction, by so well-worn an answer, that 
the barb of the arrow which had pierced it 
could merely have entered it skin-deep. 





CHAPTER II.—ON THE ROAD IN A YOUNG COUN- 
TRY—SUMMER HEAT—CLEAR SPACE FOR A 
GALLOP—THE MORASS—PERIL OF DEATH— 
ONE CHANCE MORE—THE VISION OF BEAUTY— 
MUCH LOVELINESS AND SOME MUSCLE, 


Noon had already long past. Save an hour 
and a half, during which the French count and 
his temporary servant had halted at a wayside 
kabak or Russian tavern, for refreshment, 
and where Ivan had produced a cold fowl and 
ham, of which Henri de Chateaupers had par- 
taken, while he himself shared heartily a true 
and greasy Russian meal with the family, they 
had been some eleven hours in the saddle. 
The heat had been scorching, and Henri de 
Chateaupers began to believe the truth of the 
observation of Artemy Wolinski on the condi- 
tion of the roads in summer, as well as to im- 
agine the state he attributed to them in autumn. 

He and Ivan had, in fact, already quitted the 
main route | ng to 8t. Petersburgh. 

It was ofie of those which had been created 
by its founder to answer the necessities of the 
new city. 

They were traveling on one of the old roads 
of the couniry—-it was scarcely more than a 
bear-track, and may have originally, before 
man had settled here, served the animal for 
that purpose—through the dense overgrowth of 
pine, larch and scrubby-oak which at that pe- 
riod covered, well nigh, three-fourths of North- 
ern Russia. 

The sultriness of the summer heat had pene- 
trated even here, and the noble animal on 
which the young man was mounted marked by 
its slackening pace that the day’s work had 
already told upon him. While his band wan- 
dered over the grandly-arching neck of the 
Arab, Monsieur de Chateaupers turned to Wol- 
inski’s serf. 

‘How far is it that we have yet to go, Ivan, 
before we rest for the night ?” 

“ Nearly a verst, master.” 

“ How long shall we be in doing it 7” 

“An hour,and a half’s ride will bring us, 
master, to thé Wext kabak.” 

As this answer was given him, the stunted 
trees became thinner, then more scattered, and 
in a few minutes they emerged from the dense 
and leafy underwood upon some three or four 
miles of flat country, covered with a rank 
green grass and low bushes. A thick fog 
seemed drifting over it, between the swelling 
knolls which broke up the otherwise plain sur- 
face. 

“ Master, I was right.” 

“Thank heaven!” exclaimed De Chateau- 
pers, in French, patting the crest of his stallion, 
“that I can give thee, Starbeam, a better mile 
or two tham our few dast have been.” 

Saying this, he shook the rein free upon the 
neck of the horse, which, with a whinny of de- 
light, leaped from the rocky track. For a mo- 
ment or more the Russian, who had been well 


no word, Then, bis cry rung out 
shrill on the silent and sultry ~. Goer end 

“ For the love of heaven, master, come back,” 

The count looked round laughingly, and 
shook his head. 4 

“Tn the name of St. Sergius ” 

Then he heard the count’s words: 

“Follow me, Ivan.” 

The hesitation of the serf—for he evidently 
did hesitate—losted but for an instant. Too 
thoroughly were the habits of obedience im- 
plantes in the downtrodden race to which he 
belonged, for him to disobey. Thrusting the 
long steel spurs in his little animal’s round 
sides, with a deep groan, of trouble, he followed 
the Frenchman. 

Yet, there was nothing to a stranger's eye 
that should have caused him any fear. . 

He was still at a considerable distance be- 
hind Monsieur de Chateaupers when he heard 
a sudden exclamation of astonishment, rather 
than of trouble, break from the count’s lips, 
The green and almost savanna-like plain acroas 
which he had been riding extended to a shal- 
low and reed-grown stream, along which the 
road they had been following, having touched 
it, continued to wind. Hitherto, the drifting 
vapor and sweeping undulations of the meadow 
had concealed the distant river from him. Ags 
he caught sight of it, a wild swan rose into the 
air a few paces from him, with its harsh and 
ungainly cry. When it did so, the ground was 
already quaking beneath his horse’s hoof. 
With a fierce start the noble Arab sprung back, 
shuddering in every limb. 

It was too late. 

The speed of the horse had carried him too 
far upon the treacherous morass. His feet 
were already sinking beneath its green vail. 
Ivan’s dread had arisen from the fact that he 
knew the country, and feared the young 
Frenchman might unwittingly be thus en- 
snared. 

A fierce scream of terror, rather than a 
neigh, arose from the stallion, whose trembling 
struggles to escape only made him sink the 
quicker. When his attendant came nearer, he 
saw that the young Frenchman was about to 
quit the back—it can scarcely be called to dis- 
mount from the noble brute, whose terrified 
struggles he was vainly endeavoring to quiet. 

“Remain on his back, master,” he cried to 
him, “‘or you, too, will sink.” 

* But what, then, shall I do ?” 

“God and the Tsarina only know !” groaned 
the Moujik. 

Henri de Chateaupers would, at any other 
time, have laughed right out at such a coupling 
as that made by Ivan. Now, he felt that his 
present situation was no laughing matter. 

‘Am I, then, to be swallowed up in this in- 
fernal quagmire ?” 

Ivan wrung his hands despairingly. 

“Can you not help me, Ivan?” 

The serf endeavored cautiously to force his 
horse nearer to the Frenchman. But the Tar- 
tar steed knew that he was on firm ground, 
He bent his nose and smelt at the earth before 
him. Then he advanced some six or seven 
inches nearer, and again smelt the earth. No! 
He would budge not another inch. 

By this time the young count had succeeded 
in calming the angry yet frightened struggles 
of his steed. Starbeam was quivering in every 
limb with terror, and his furious efforts to es- 
cape from this strange danger had already 
plunged him in the morass up to his saddle- 
girths. The feet of Monsieur de Chateaupers 
were already hidden by the treacherous vege- 
tation which covered its surface. 

Ivan dismounted, for he could prevail neither 
by threat nor entreaty upon the crafty animal 
he had been mounted upon to move any nearer, 

Therefore, he contented himself with cau- 
tiously slipping from the back of the animal, 
and taking the lance which at this period, in 
traveling, the servants of the nobles—if Russ, 
as well as the Cossacks—always carried, care- 
fully advanced, examining, or, rather, feeling 
each separate step he made. 

At last, he found that the quaking earth 
would no longer bear him. 

He extended his spear to the Frenchman. 

It was in vain. 

Neither St. Denis nor Le bon Dieu, to whom, 
involuntarily, he addressed an internal ejacula- 
tion, in much the same manner in which the 
Russian serf had appealed, a few moments 
since, to “God and the Tsarina”—although 
each of them impalpable powers—appeared to 
care one copper copeck for his tribulation. 

Stretching out his arm, he strove to grasp 
the thin staff of hard wood which was stretched 
out so invitingly toward him. , 

“Mille Tonnerres !” he growled out, savagely— 
it was an expletive he had learnt to use during 
his service in fhe Swiss Guard at the French 
Court—“ am I to die here ?” 

* Not, master, if I can help it.” 

“ And what the deuce can yon do ?” 

The treacherous level of the quagmire had 
already touched the nostrils of the Arab stal- 
lion, who threw his head upward with a loud 
neigh of terror, again plunging violently. This 
drew himself and his rider deeper within the 
morass. Again the animal became still, with 
his long neck, which that morning had arched 
so proudly, stretched out, so as to keep his 
trembling head above the treacherous verdure. 
While Monsieur de Chateaupers was doing his 
best to calm the noble brute, and before he, or, 
rather, Starbeam’s terror, had achieved this 
desirable resuit, the long lance of the Moujik, 
propelled by a skillful hand, fell precisely be- 
tween his body and the horse’s neck. 

“What!” he exclaimed, starting, and pro- 
truding his left hand in the direction of his 
holster—in those days, travelers always rode 
prepared for the chances—‘“‘ do you-——” 

His eyes fell upon the stout staff of the jave- 
lin, and he stopped short, ashamed of the idea 
which had crossed his brain. 

Ivan was a true Russ. 

He was evidently a man of resource. 

The two saddle-bags which he bore with him 
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‘‘ Be quick, master.” 

The Moujik had again sprung upon the back 
of his hardy Tartar pony. 

Again the unworthy idea of treachery rose in 
the mind of the young Frenchman. 

« Where are you going, rascal ?” 

It was impossible, from the tone in which 
De Chateaupers addressed him, that the serf 


could avold feeling what had momentarily | 


assed through the mind of the nobleman. 

With a rude expression of regret painted 
upon his rough and masculine countenance, he 
turned and said— 

“J ought to have explained, master. If I 
remain here with you, yeu must die. I shall 
die also. When the oak falls, the acorns drop 
with it. Our only help is, that I should cut a 
tree sufficiently long, from yonder woods, to 
pridge the space between as, and bring it here.” 

‘Forgive me, Ivan.” 

Without appearing to notice the quick shame 
which had mastered the ceunt, the serf con- 
tinued : 

“ Master, listen to me. 
one to each end of the spear, and place it end- 
wise beneath the nose of Starbeam. He will 
not sink so quickly. Now, I go.” 

Scarcely had he terminated these words than 
his horse was rapidly covering the plain with 
its short, quick and trotting stride, in the direc- 
tion of those trees they had so recently emerged 
from. Shame that he had so unjustly sus- 
pected Wolinski’s serf, might have kept the 
young Frenchman watching his r¢treating 
form, were it not that he himself felt, as the 
Moujik evidently did, the necessity for imme- 
diate action. Consequently, he immediately 
proceeded to fulfill his instructions, This was 
accomplished with considerable difficulty. A 
grateful neigh of pleasure from his Arab tem- 
porarily rewarded him. 

Then he again turned to look after Ivan. 
But the serf was already concealed by the 
clustering and stunted trees on the outskirts of 
the forest. 

After a lapse of some moments, he again 
looked at the head of Starbeam. 

It had sunken no more, or very little. 

The back of the Arab was, however, very 
nearly covered. 

Again a suspicion arose within his brain. 
What if [van had really abandoned him ? Would 
it not be better for him to take the staff, buoyed 
up as it must be by the two saddle-bags at- 
tached to it, and endeavor with that support to 
reach firmer ground ? He had already stretched 
out his hand, leaning forward, to recover it, 
when he catght the full and meaning eye of 
the Arab stallion turned back upon him, It 
seemed almost as if the animal were conscious 
of his purpose. He might have fancied that it 
was appealing to him reproachfully. 

At all events, he drew himself rapidly back. 

“No, Starbeam,” he ejaculated, “I cannot 
do so. Fear not. If thou goest, I will die with 
thee.” 


Tie the saddle-bags, | 
| in all probability a serf, residing at so great a 


The Count de Chateaupers, in all probability, | 


felt convinced that the grim ferryman of the 
passage to Hades had not yet run the prow of 
his dark boat upon the shore of life, in waiting 
for his soul. Had it not been so, his self-abne- 
gation would have been too tryingly romantic. 
To die upon the battle-field, amid the roar and 
turmoil of the strife, with a consciousness of 
future glory rising upon the spirit, already 
about to spread its wixgs—to perish in the 
sweeping roar of the tempest; or to offer up 
one’s le on the scaffold in support of some 
grand icea or noble impression, which after- 
ages will hallow, might have been not alto- 
gether unappreciated by him. But to stifle in 
& Russian morass, when upon the road to visit 
& Russ Boyard whom he had never seen, was a 
very different thing. It was true that Star- 
beam had been purchased when no more than 
& colt by the young nobleman, and its speed 
and beauty had been fashioned, as it were, 
under his own eye. He was living, also, in a 
time which proclaimed itself, or has been pro- 
claimed since, as the age of romance. More- 
over, Henri de Chateaupers was a noble-look- 
ing young man—veritably un beau garcon, with 
the laughing mouth of a boy, assuredly, yet as 
certainly with the brilliantly-inteliigent eye of 
the true poet. It may be possible that, in a fit 
of exaltation, he has thought of the imperial 
beauty whose eyes had so bewildered his heart. 
He may even, upon reflection, have judged it 
better for her and for himself that he should 
walk out of the world quietly, and without any 
more ‘trouble. Whether, indeed, he might 
have adhered to this heroic resolution, if he 
entertained it—we generally name that hero- 
ism which we do not comprehend—when the 
affair grew a degree or two worse, may be very 
rationally queried. 

At any rate, in the next instant his dream 
of death and the world beyond it was scat- 
tered to the four winds of heaven. 

How ard why? 

When he again raised his glance to the space 
immediately before him, he saw—— 

But this also—surely—must be a dream. 
was he losing his senses ? 

That steaming vapor which the heat of the 
midday sun had drawn from the treacherous 
spots of quaking morass in that rolling meadow, 
had now—that the burning orb lay lower and 
more southerly in the heavens, exerting a less 
powerful atmospheric influence upon the space 
between the river and the spot where he was 
gradually entombing —been partially swept 
away. 

On the road, or rather, the ill-defined track 


Or 


which did duty fer one upon the bank of the | 


shallow stream, stood a vision of such supernal 
loveliness, that, for the moment in which he first 
looked upon it, fancy almost persuaded him 
that it was some Hamadryad wandered from 
her ancient forest into the world of the present, 


and gazing pitifully upon the figure of sinking : 


man and horse. 


Starbeam saw that figure, and neighed 
wildly. 
The next instant, returning to common 


Sense, the Frenchman felt that the strange 


beauty which had so unexpectedly dazzled his 
sight was a living and breathing reality. 

He had heard her voice. 

The peasant-girl, for such the prominent 
colors of her dress, as well as its fashion, pro- 
claimed her to be, had spoken to him, It was 
in Russian. That he knew. But it was a dia- 
lect in which her words were spoken. A gen- 
uine Russ, in all probability, would easily have 
understood it. To a foreigner, but tolerably 
acquainted with the tongue—for then, as now, 
the language used by the upper classes of Rus- 
sia was French—it was absolutely incompre- 
hensible. 

‘Henri de Chateaupers shook his head, 

She looked at him curiously. 

Then, to his intense astonishment, she again 
spoke in a language which he could under- 
stand. It was hisown. Nay, more! Although 
it lacked much of the accent which all the Scla- 
vonic nations acquire so readily and thoroughly, 
it was remarkably pure. 

Had he then had time to marvel, he might 
have questioned how this girl, a peasant, and 


distance from St. Petersburgh, and a part so 
rarely traversed by foreigners as at this time it 
was, could have acquired it. But, the chilly 
mud in which he had for the last twenty min- 
utes been gradually sinking, deprived him of 
the capacity of wondering at anything pre- 
sented to him, strange or singular although it 
might be, as soon as he had recovered from the 
first involuntary burst of admiration and aston- 
ishment which her appearance had caused 
him. 

This was the question which she addressed to 
Monsieur de Chateaupers. 

It sounded oddly enough. 

‘What is my lord doing there ?”” 

In spite of his precarious situation, the young 
Frenchman could not refrain from laughing. 

The peasant girl laughed, too. 

That laugh rippled on his ear like music. 
“ But, the d—1! This was no time to sentiment- 
alize upon a girl’s laughter.” He replied, half 
angrily— 

“You ask, girl! what a man is doing, when 
he is half swallowed in this infernal bog ?” 

‘*T forgot,” she answered, quietly, * that my 
lord was a stranger.” 

Then, she examined the ground carefully, 
and in another moment was advancing toward 
him. 

* Rash girl! I forbid you to approach nearer 
to me!” exclaimed the count. ‘Do you not 
know “ 

‘“‘There is no danger for Fiodorowna, my 
lord.” 

“* Mon Dieu ! So I thought, and yet it seemed 
there was.” 

“T walk, my lord, upon earth that I have 
known since I kave been a child.” 

And so indeed it appeared. She had ad- 
vanced upon a tongue of firm ground, probably 
rock, which stretched into the morass, for her 
dainty feet—dainty they were, although shod in 
the heavy shoes of untanned cowskin which 
were at that time worn by the Russian peas- 
antry—had sunken into the moss and beneath 
the rank grass scarcely more than a few 
inches, until she now stood within four or five 
feet of him. 

‘* Has my lord a rope, or anything which may 
serve for one ?” 

He looked round, and was about to bend for- 
ward to unfasten the bridle from the head of 
his Arab, whose eye had been watching every 
movement of the girl as if he knew that she 
was standing there to save him. 

‘* Nay! We shall need that for the poor brute. 
His case is worse than that of my lord.” 

Henri de Chateaupers tore from his neck the 
long lace cravat which had been wound around it. 

“Tt will be but as unspun flax for what is 
needed,” 

Saying this, she removed from her shoulders 
the sheep-skin jacket, which displayed her 
cream-colored arms as she did so—such arms, 
the young Frenchman thought when he saw 
them, as those with which Diana stooped to em- 
braced Endymion. Their milky color was ren- 
dered even more white and pure from the strap 
of scarlet cloth from her bodice which crossed 
them at the shoulders. 

With rapid, and slender yet nervous fingers 
she tore the sheep-skin into strips. 

These she knotted carefully together, and 
after trying them with her hands, said: 

“This, my lord, will do.” 

Then, cne end of the improvised rope was 
flung to him. 

‘“‘My lord will knot one end of the sheep- 
skin cord around his body, if it is sufficiently 
long.” 

De Chateaupers found that it was not. 

His invention had, however, been quickened 
by what he had seen the girl do. Tearing the 
skirt from his coat, he divided it into strips, and 
lengthened the rope which she had made. He 
then passed it round his waist and knotted it 
there securely. 

‘* Now, my lord will leave his horse—keeping 
a firm hold on the bridle—and trust to his 
servant,” 

“T will not, child.” 

** My lord must.” 

“My lord,” said Henri, angrily, “says ‘No!’ 
Ivan will be here, shortly.” 

It may be remembered that the peasant had 
not before heard of Ivan. But the serf, unless 
bidden to do so, or empowered by special favor- 
itism, puts no question to his superiors. The 
girl did not seem even to notice the name, 
which she must have heard. 

‘* Will my lord look at his horse ?” 

The Frenchman did so. Until his attention 
was called to the animal, he had not noticed 
that during the last few minutes he had sunken 
more rapidly, owing to the mdvements of his 
rider. Merely the upper balf of his head from 
his expanded nostril to his eye was visible 
above the surface. But, the last was still watch- 
| ing the girl. 

“ and then at himself.” 
He had sunken with his horse, in the quaking 














morass, and was covered up to his waist by the 
dense and rank green herbage. 

** Does he doubt his slave ?” 

The count knit his brows. It was, as he 
owned to himself, bitterly humiliating to owe 
his safety to the wit, and still worse, to the 
nerve and bodily acon of a woman. 

At first his pride had been plunged into a 
slumber by her marvelous loveliness, It was 
wide awake, now. | 

He did not answer. 

“Then, his slave will She had half 
turned to retrace her steps, but, as she paused 
and looked again toward him, seeing the cloud 
of pride and indecision which was darkening 
that young and noble brow, she impetuously 
broke out: “No! It is better that his slave 
should perish with him.” 

“Stay!” eried the young Frenchman in a 
voice of thunder. 

He would have allowed her to depart, but 
he could not permit her to join him. Selfish he 
might be, but his selfishness was that of educa- 
tion rather than of nature. 

With a gigantic effort, he drew his left leg 
from the stirrup and dragged it from the dense 
mud of the morass, throwing it on the other 
side of Starbeam, whom he felt sink still lower, 
and who again screamed loudly in his fear. As 
he slid from the saddle into the slowly yielding 
and dense, sandy mud of the quagmire, he felt 
the cord which the two had fashioned tighten 
around his body. Raising his head, he turned 
and saw the rounded, white arms of the peas- 
ant girl with the strips of her sheep-skin jacket 
wound round the wrist, and the small fingers 
clinched round that portion of it which was 
drawn tight by his weight. Her graceful body 
was thrown back. The muscles of her neck 
were tense and rigid. Her bosom with its re- 
bellious swellings had burst the lacings of her 
scarlet bodice. Those glorious blue eyes were 
distended, and her fair brows were knit 
above them. The whole expression of her 
countenance was that of a trained gladiator 


” 





struggling in the Arena of old and pagan 
Rome. 
Her beauty, so grandly and startlingly 


changed as it was, thrilled him to his soul, as 
nothing which he had ever before seen. 

“* Mort de Dieu ! what a superb creature she 
is !” he thought. 

As he did so, the girl spoke. 

** My lord must help his slave.” 

He endeavored to do so. 

It seemed to him as if he could do nothing 
for himself. He was still sinking deeper and 
deeper in that sandy loam, which appeared to 
cling closer round him. How long this strug- 
gle may have endured, it was never possible 
for him to say. It might have been prolonged 
for hours. It could barely have lasted for min- 
utes. 

When he returned again to thorough con- 
sciousness, he was standing upon the bank of 
the reed-grown stream, with Starbeam beside 
him, 

The peasant girl, with her dress torn, soiled 
and disarranged, was on her knees, wita her 
white arms crossed upon her even whiter 
bosom, in the self-absorption of prayer. 

She was thanking the God of her fathers. 

How different she was now from that time 
when his eyes had last been conscious of her 
loveliness! Those blue eyes, which had then 
shone with such a steely light, were now 
bathed in a tender and luminous radiance. 
That cheek, which was then white and hard, 
like carven marble, was now ftushing, as if 
bathed with a roseate dew. Those hands, that 
had been clinched with so much vigor that you 
might trace each separate cord and muscle, 
were now as delicately outlined as those of a 
child of some fifteen summers, 

It may be fairly stated that the young Count 
Henri de Chateaupers had never before been 
over much addicted to prayer. 

What came over him now is a somewhat dif- 
ficult question. He was a Roman Catholic, be- 
longing to the only true Church of Christ—so, 
at any rate, he had been taught. She must of 
necessity be a member of the Greek Church, as 
Pagan a creed as Protestantism was Heretic. 
Yet, stepping to the serf, he laid his hand upon 
her shoulder. 

‘* Let me share your prayers.” 

He knelt on the sandy bank beside her. 

Whether he might have done so had the girl 
a less marvelous beauty, it is, perhaps, unne- 
cessary to say. 





MR. THOMPSON’S COLLECTION OF 
PICTURES. 

Tars remarkable collection of paintings (of 
which so much has been said in art vircles, and of 
which illustrations of their place of storage, etc., were 
given in the last issue of FRANK LEsLiz’s ILLUs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER), is now on exhibition at Leeds’ 
Art Gallery, No. 817 Broadway, where the public are 
invited to call and see them. They will be disposed 
of at auction on the 7th of February, for the benefit of 
the heirs of their eccentric collector, the late Thomas 
Thompson. Very many of these paintings are rare as 
objects of vertu, and from the easels of prominent an- 
cient and modern masters. Among the more promi- 
nent of these are works by Rubens, Reynolds, Law- 
rence, Sully, Angelia Kauffmann, Bartolomeo, Schi- 


died on Christmas. 
years. 


PERSONAL AND GENERAL, 
LessEps is consumptive. 
Water Brown has returned from Europe. 


Prince Pierre Bonararte is fifty-five years 
old. 


Queen Vicrorta is threatened with the 


| dropsy. 


Miss Bete Sairn is the latest sculptress in 


Washington. 


GroRGE Sanp writes more hours per diem 
now than ever. 


Tue: Empress Eugenie owes Baron Hauss- 
man. $1,200,000. 


Napo.tron has pardoned Tibaldi, who once 
attempted to kill him, 


Baron Roruscntip is eagerly pressing his 
claims for an English peerage. 


Tue Queen of Holland refuses to live any 
longer with her royal husband. 


Kossutn is so poor that he lives at Turin, 
principally on bread and coffee. 


Tue King and Crown-Prince of Prussia are 
both in love with the same actress. 


Miss Kate Putnam, of New York, has ob- 


tained a degree in medicine at Paris. 


Generat N. P. Banks is to be tendered a 


banguet, on his return from Europe. 


Tue King of Sweden is going to deliver a 


number of public lectures in his kingdom. 


ArcusBisHor Mannina, of England, is talked 


of at Rome as successor to Pope Pius [X. 


tistorI, no longer an actress, is mingling in 


Parisian society as the Marchioness del Grillo, 


Ir is stated that Prim has gathered a for 


tune of over $5,000,000 since the troubles in Spain. 


Tue oldest son of the Viceroy of Egypt 


has been brought to Paris by Eugenie for education. 


GeneRAL Kantzier, the Commander-in- 


Chief of the Pontifical army, is an inveterate opium- 
eater. 


Tue Countess Guiccioli is said to be writing 


a reply to Mrs. Stowe’s attack on Lord Byron and Mrs. 


Leigh. 


Outp Lawrence P. Hair, Chief of the Osages, 
He had been Chief about twenty 


Pore Pius IX. distinguishes the Spanish 
bishops beyond all others, by the most marked at- 
tentions. 


Cuaries W. Lovett has been Chief Clerk 


in the Secretary of State’s office, at Boston, for forty- 
five years. 


Oye sculptor, at Munich, has sold a hun- 


dred and three busts of Abraham Lincoln since the 
year 1865. 


Prince and Princess of Wales have 


THE 


printed the diary kept by them all the while they were 


up the Nile. 

Tue Duchess of Somerset will adopt Grisi’s 
daughter, although the great lyric artist left a fortune 
of 500,000 francs. 


Count Marto pt Canpra, a son of the late 
Mme. Grisi, is in the East Indies, and is a lieutenant in 
the British army. 

Samvet Hoar, son of Attorney-General 
Hoar, is soon to marry Miss Laura Wise, one of the 
belles of Baltimore. 


Miss Payne is the name of the American 
beauty who is the favorite partner at the Imperial 
hops at the Tuileries Hotel. 


Dr. Nevaton says that riding on horseback 
for more than fifteen minutes may lead to the sudden 
death of the Emperor Napoleon. 


Napo.eon proposes to make his son fa- 
miliar to the French by having his face on the French 
coins with his own after April next, 


Commopore Jostan TatNaLt has been 
elected Port Inspector of Savanah, Georgia, a: office 
recently created by the City Council. 


Tne Canadian experience of Prince Arthur 
has told well on him. He is stouter than on his arri- 
val, and is on good terms with the people. 


WituraM Dvpors, considered the most skill- 
ful watchmaker, not only in Switzerland, but of the 
whole world, died on the 25th of November, at Locle. 


A came of chess, lasting ten years, has just 
been concluded between Dr. Karl Brenzinger, of Ger- 
many, and his brother in New York. New York won. 


Arter waiting eighteen years for the resto- 
ration of the privilege, French journalists are to 
have a private gallery of their own in the Corps Le- 
gislatif. 

Mr. Israri Wasnpvrn, of Livermore, Me., 
the father of our Minister to France, and of several 
members and former members of Congress, is danger- 
ously ill. 


Tue Czar recently asked a gipsy fortune- 
teller about what he might look for, and she told him 
to look out for 1873, as she could\see blood for him in 
that year. 


Tue editor of the Georgetown (Ky) “ Times” 
claims to have in his possession the tomabawk which 
Tecumseh threw at Colonel Richard M. Johnson, just 
before the latter killed him. 


Mrs. Saran Perers, of Cincinnati, was re- 
cently permitted to hear mass in the crypt of St. 
Peter’s Cathedral, at Rome, being the first woman to 
whom the privilege was ever accorded. 





done, Xavery, Jacques Stella, De la Roche, Jordaens, 
Ludovico Caracci, Isabey, La Brande, etc., etc. The 
sale will, questioniless, attract large congregations of 
lovers and patrons of high art. 


Canaprans In New Enauianp.—There are 
now in the city of Manchester, N. H., three thousand 
Canadians. Ten years ago there were only about a 
dozen. They are generally in good circumstances, 
sixty-seven of them having sums in bank ranging 
from $500 to $8,000—the total reaching the sum of 
$130,000. A school in the city, taught by a Canadian, 


has one hundred and forty children of families from | 


the Dominion, At Suncook there are six hundred 
Canadians, and five years ago there were only five. 
Fifty-eight of these have respectively sums in bank 
ranging from $500 to $15,000, averaging over $2,100 
each. 


3enzamMiIn GiLpretH, who died recently at 
Kendall’s Mills, Me., was a hero of the war of 1812, 
and rescued General Scott from drowning when he 


fell overboard, while crossing the Niagara River. 


Captain A. E. Waryer, a veteran of 1812, 


| former Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Odd Fel- 


lows of MaryJand, and Grand Treasurer of the Grand 
Lodge of the United States, died in Baltimore, Jan 


| Wary 16th. 


Tue generous offer of $100,000 for build 
ings for the Boston Theological Seminary, made by 
| Isaac Rich on condition that the Methodist brethren 
| raise $100,000 more by a certain ‘time, is likely to be 
accepted in deed. 


Wuew the Duke of Edinburgh paid a visit of 
ceremony to the King of the Sandwich Islands, the 
Lord High Chamberlain, an Irishman, appeared at the 

| head of the stairs in full state robes, “ Walk 
| up—come right up—the king’s at home !”’ 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
OVERLAND SCENES. 


By Tuomas W. Kwox. 


THe present number of FRANK LESLIz’s | tainly deserve, it. 


yi 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT.—A VIEW IN ECHO CANON.-—-FROM A SKETCH BY OUB SPECIAL ARTIST. 


; issues. All of these sketches are interesting, 
jand will repay careful study; most of taem 
will strike the observer by their novelty, and 
the difference between them and the scenes 
and scenery of the East. The Mormons come 
in for a good share of illustration,and they cer- 
A Mormon farmer and his 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER contains a continua- | family, in the streets of Salt Lake City, differ 
tion of the series of overland pictures that has | from other farmers and their families in the 


~B038 THE CONTINENT..—A MORMON FARMER AND FAMILY RETURNING FROM 


been received with marked favor in previous | streets of other American cities in the single 





though important item of a plurality of wives. 
The farmer is a strong man, and his face is not 
at all unpleasant, though there is an air of de- 
termination upon it which convinces the be- 
holder that his will is law. But on each side 
of him stand women and children, more nu- 
merous than would be expected in a city where 
Mormonism was not in favor. The farmer has 
come from the country to make purchases in 


the market, by exchanging such articles as his | 





SALT 











LAKE CITY,—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 


farm produces. His stay is brief, and having 
finished his business, he starts for home, before 
the women of his party have had time to in- 
spect the fineries that the milliners of that far- 
off region keep for sale. Feminine tastes are 
the same the world over, and whether a man 
has one wife or twenty, he finds all the likes 
and dislikes, and all the strength and weak- 
ness, of the gentler sex. In another picture 
we see him on his way homeward. The cum- 
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berous ox-wagon, whose like is almost unknown 
at the East, is bis mode of conveyance, and in 
its capacious body his animate and inanimate 
goods and chattels are stored. Slowly but 
surely the team plods on its way, quickening 
its pace as the familiar barns and pastures 
rise into view. 

A street scene in Salt Lake City, where a 
man is apparently drinking from the gutter, 
will doubtless cause astonishment to many 
readers. But he is not drinking from the gut- 
ter, and therefore his good taste need not be 
called in question. Salt Lake City is built 
where the ground slopes toward the great ex- 
panse of water from which it takes its name. 
A mountain-stream whose water is pure as 
crystal has been tamed and subdued to the ser- 
vice of the inhabitants ; channels have been cut 
through the city, and so arranged that every- 
body can take water from them for irrigating 
his garden, or for the uses of his house or him- 
self, A stranger, on his first visit, is impressed 
with the novelty of the scene, as he sees per- 
sons taking water from these channels for 
drinking or cooking purposes, and it is only 
when he learns how the city is supplied that 
his curiosity ceases. A St. Louis anecdote may 
not be out of place here. Some of the sewer- 
mouths on the bank of the Mississippi are 
broken away, so that the water oozes from the 
sand as from a natural source. A resident one 
day saw a couple of ruralists from Pike County 
wandering on the levee, near the water’s edge. 
The foremost stranger discovered one of these 
broken sewers, and shouted to his companion, 
“ Hullo, Jim, here’s another spring.” ‘‘ Well, 
confound it,” was the reply, “if the water is 
no better than in that spring back there, I don’t 
want any of it.” 

The market of Salt Lake is an interesting 
spot, especially when the Mormon families are 
out in full force to patronize it. In the staple 
articles of food it does not differ materially 
from other markets, though it has its peculiari- 
ties in the size and style of many of its offer- 
ings. Some of the vegetables grown in the 
vicinity attain an enormous size, and are not 
altogether unlfke the vegetables in San Fran- 
cisco. Utah flour is abundant, and of good 
quality, and the whole valley seems well 
adapted to cereals. Considerable cotton is 
raised in the Salt Lake Basin; some of it is 
consumed in the factories of the valley, and 
the balance is shipped East or to San Fran- 
cisco, where it finds a market. When cotton 
commanded high prices during our late war, 
the cotton-growers found it profitable to send 
the staple in wagons to the Missouri River, 
whencé it was taken by rail and steamboat to 
the places where wanted. One feature of the 
market is the part devoted to fish. The streams 
in the vicinity furnish an abundance of excel- 
lent fish, which are greatly appreciated by the 
inhabitants. One of the pictures represents 
Brigham Young’s family, or a portion of it, en- 
gaged in the purchase of fish for the day’s din- 
ner. If the whole family should come out at 
once, the crowd in the market would be too 
great for comfort, and the fish-dealer whom 
they surrounded would have little opportunity 
to supply o: ner customers. 

There is such an abundance of beautiful and 
majestic scenery on the overland route, that an 
artist attempting to sketch it has an embarras 
de richesse trom which it is not always easy to 
choose. But the artist in this case has made 
an excellent choice by sketching Echo Cafion, 
both at its entrance and at a point after the 
train has wound its way out of sight of the 
plains. The entrance is quite sudden, the train 
dashing forward over the level plain as if mak- 
ing an assault upon the rugged hills that rise 
at itsedge. But an opening reveals itself, and 
the locomotive pushes ahead, now on one side 
of the narrow gorge, and now on the other. 
High rocks overhang and threaten, but the 
train passes unharmed beneath the cliffs, where 
one might look from the summit and drop a 
stone a thousand feet in an almost perpendicu- 
lar line upon our heads. The surveyors had 
great difficulty in locating the route through 
this cafion, but they accomplished their work 
successfully, and the line of railway is a monu- 
ment of engineering skill. The train is gen- 
erally run at a slow rate, to give passengers 
an opportunity to study the beauties of the 
scene. At such times a seat on the Observa- 
tion Car is highly desirable, and if the weather 
is pleasant it is an experience long to be re- 
membered. 

Last, but not least, in the illustrations of this 
week's paper is the splendid cartoon, on tinted 
paper, showing the snow-sheds on the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. Four years ago I sat, one 
evening, in the office of the Central Pacific 
Railway at Sacramento. As I turned over the 
plans which the engineers had prepared, the 
president of the company remarked: “ We 
have only seven thopsand feet to rise from 
Sacramento to the summit level, and we can do 
it easily.” ‘‘Only seven thousand,” I replied ; 
“and how will you avoid detention by the deep 
snows?” The reply came with confidence, 
though it did not entirely shake my incredulity : 
“We will build sheds and galleries, and, if 
necessary, will build a roof from the snow-line 
on one side of the mountains to the snow-line 
on the other.” They have accomplished their 
object, and succeeded in protecting the road 
from severe storms. The snow often falls to 
the depth of fifteen feet, but the engineers be- 
Neve that it will not trouble them more than 
roads are ordinarily troubled at the East. 

There are in all about thirty-five miles of 
snow-sheds and galleries protecting the Central 
Pacific Railway over the Sierra Nevadas ; they 
extend from near Truckee on the eastern slope 
to Emigrant Gap on the western slope, a dis- 
tance of forty-five miles. They are not con- 
tinuous, but are placed over the track at points 
where the snow is Hable to drift into cuttings 
and the approaches to tunnels. Where the 
track is placed on an embankment sheds are 
unnecessary. The snow-shed is simply a stout 
timber roof, having steep sides, ereqed over 
the track to prevent snow-drifts. The frame 








work of timbers is very strong, and the roof is 
composed of two-inch plank, sawn from the 
timber growing on the Sierras. They are here- 
after to be painted with a fire-proof paint, to 
protect them from the elements. No danger is 
apprehended from the sparks of the locomo- 
tives, and none has yet occurred from that 
cause. About half a mile of the sheds were 
burned last summer, having been fired by an 
incendiary, who was afterward caught, and is 
now in State (penitentiary) service. The cost 
of these snow-sheds is about $20,000 per mile. 
The snow-galleries, of which there are a mile 
and a half in all, are of a different character. 
They are immense, overhanging structures, 
carried above the track at points where it 
skirts the mountain-side, and where, from the 
fall of rocks or otber cause, the trees have disap- 
peared, At such points, of which there are half 
a dozen in the passage, the melting snows are 
liable to slide down the mountain-side. To ac- 
commodate them at points where their track 
crosses that of the railway, mclined sheds, very 
stoutly built, have been erected, costing from 
$50,000 to $250,000 per mile, Each gallery is 
extended up the side of the mountain, to which 
its upper edge is fitted, and the whole is se- 
curely fastened to the rock, its slope being such 
that the avalanche will pass readily over it. 
These roofs, in some cases, extend up the slope 
of the mountain from one to two hundred feet, 
and are very strongly built, to carry the great 
weight that may be suddenly thrown upon 
them. While they keep the road open and 
safe at all seasons, they shut out from view 
much magnificent scenery. 

The scenery of the Sierras is no less interest- 
ing than that of the Rocky Mountains, but is of 
@ somewhat different character. Here and 
there between the sheds one will obtain 
glimpses of high mountains and deep gorges, 
the mountain-slopes covered with pine and 
spruce trees, sometimes in dense forests, and 
sometimes sparsely scattered. Occasionally 
the road hangs over deep valleys, that make 
the brain whirl when the eye is turned into 
their depths; and again it passes along high 
embankments, and shoots suddenly into tun- 
nels that pierce the solid rock, and save a high 
ascent toward the skies. There is less excite- 
ment in a ride over the Sierras in a railway 
train than there used to be in making the 
transit by stage-coach; but, even with this 
drawback, the journey is one that possesses 
unflagging interest from its commencement to 
ite close. 








GOING TO SLEEP. 


Tae light is fading down the sky, 
The shadows grow and multiply, 
I hear the thrush’s evening song ; 
But I have borne with toil and wrong 
So long, so long! 
Dim dreams my drowsy senses drown— 
So, darling, kiss my eyelids down! 


My life’s brief spring went wasted by, 
My summer’s ended fruitlessly ; 
I learned to hunger, strive, and wait, 
I found you, love—oh, happy fate ! 
So late, so late! 
Now all my fields are turning brown. 
So, darling, kiss my eyelids down! 


Oh, blessed sleep! oh, perfect rest! 
Thus pillowed on your faithful breast, 
Nor life nor death is wholly drear, 

Oh, tender heart, since you are here, 
So dear, so dear! 
Sweet love, my soul’s sufficient crown! 
Now, darling, kiss my eyelids down! 








THE HUSBAND OF TWO 
WIVES. 


BY MARY GRACE HALPINE. 


— 





CHAPTER XXX.—THE MISSING WITNESS. 


WueEn the day appointed for the trial came, it 
found the counsel for the prosecution ready ; 
not a link in the chain of evidence was want- 
ing; and as Skippit reviewed it, he felt, if 
rightly managed, it could not be overthrown. 

Mr. Trapper appeared for the accused, asking 
for a postponement, on account of the non-ap- 
pearance of important witnesses—which was 
granted, in spite of Skippit’s protest. 

Skippit protested more for the sake of forc- 
ing the defense to “‘show its hand” than for 
any ether purpose. But he did not — 
Mr. Trapper still adhering to the non-committ: 
policy that had governed him from the first. 

The accused had plead “not guilty,” but 
whether he would deny the marriage in toto, 
or try to prove that it was illegal, it was impos- 
sible for him to guess. Still, as he felt pre- 
pared to meet him on both grounds, he did not 
allow it to cause him much uneasiness. 

In the meantime Mark received various com- 
munications from Trail, mostly by telegraph, 
and so mysteriously worded as to be quite in- 
comprehensible to the uninitiated. They were 
all submitted to Mr. Trapper’s inspection, and 
watched for and read by both with the greatest 
eagerness and attention. 

Trail seemed to be ‘on the wing,” no two of 
these mysterious telegrams being dated from 
the same place; and as the day approached to 
which the trial had been adjourned, the anxiety 
with which they were watched for and received 
deepened to painfulness. 

On the evening before, Mark received the 
following telegram : 


“ Slipped me again—but I’m after him, keen | 


jamp. Shall have him this time, as sure as my 
name is TRAIL.” 


In the morning there was no telegram, 


though Mark went to the office himself to make | 


sure. 
After waiting there as long as he dared, a 
confidential clerk took his place, to whom he 





gave strict orders not to leave until a dispatch 
came, and then to bring it directly to him. 

He then proceeded to the court-house, on the 
steps of which he found Mr. Trapper, who was 
waiting for him. And together they proceeded 
to make their way through the dense crowd, 
Mark’s mind too preoccupied to heed the many 
curious eyes that were directed toward him. 

After waiting until the last moment, Mr. 
Trapper again arose to ask for an extension of 
time, giving the same reason as before. 

He had scarcely ceased speaking when Mr. 
Skippit jumped up. 

May it please the court, I protest against 
this wanton trifling with valuable time. The 
prosecution has been twice ready ; and in the 
name of my client, and in the name of the jus- 
tice and humanity that have been too long out- 
raged, I demand that the trial proceed.” 

As Mark looked upon the speaker, he thought 
of the time when he could have crushed this 
viper in his path, but spared him. 

Glancing at the door, he saw his clerk elbow- 
ing his way through the crowd. On catching 
Mark’s eye, he held up a slip of folded paper. 

Mark directed Mr. Trapper’s attention to it, 
who was on the point of replying to Skippit, 
and who immediately paused. 

This, together with Mr. Trapper’s attitude of 
expectancy, caused all eyes to be directed to- 
ward the cause. 

Though outwardly calm, it seemed like ages 
to Mark before the man reached him. 

Mark read the dispatch, and gave it to Mr. 
Trapper, who, after glancing over it, said, in a 
voice that had a slight tremor in it : 

“The delay asked for is unnecessary, as the 
missing witness will be here in time to testify.” 

Skippit looked both mystified and startled. 
He fixed his eyes keenly on Mr. Trapper, but 
the old lawyer’s face had regained its usual im- 
mobility. As for Mark, he had taken the dis- 
patch over to where Florence was sitting, and 
he could not see his face. 

The telegram would not have made him much 
wiser had he read it; it contained only these 
words : 


“Go ahead; I've Trailed him. 
Boston next train.” 


Shall be in 


As would naturally be expected, the peculiar 
nature of the case, as well as the character and 
position of the accused, attracted a large crowd 
of spectators. It was known that both wives 
would be present—one intent on convicting, 
the other equally as anxious to save him—and 
so strong was the desire to see them, that hun- 
dreds gathered around the door that were una- 
able to get in. 

Florence was well known to many, and was 
seated where she could be generally seen ; but, 
for obvious reasons, Skippit had given his client 
@ less conspicuous position, and as but two or 
three knew her, and these not likely to point 
her out, her presence was not discovered until 
near the close of the trial. 

After the usual forms were gone through 
with, the witnesses for the prosecution were 
called. 

They came forward in good order, and ac- 
quitted themselves creditably. Both the minis- 
ter who performed the ceremony, and the wife 
who witnessed it, gave their testimony, and it 
was clear and to the point. 

The marriage certificate was produced and 
sworn to. 

In short, the marriage of Mark Fielding to 
Amanda Burt was clearly proved ; not a link 
in the chain was wanting, and neither judge 
nor jury could have the slightest doubt as to 
the fact. 

The child of the plaintiff was put upon the 
stand. And though little was elicited beyond 
her usual assertion that “her name was Nelly 
Fielding, and\she was nine years old,” her ap- 
pearance produced a visible effect upon the 
court, especially when she burst into tears on 
some allusion being made to her father. 

At this, many were the glances of pity be- 
stowed upon the sobbing child, as well as in- 
dignation upon the heartless father. 

As for Mark, he forgot his own wrongs and 
troubles as he looked upon the forlorn little 
creature, whom he well knew had been tutored 
and frightened into the part she was acting, 
and he resolved that, if he ever was in a posi- 
tion to do so, he would make an effort to rescue 
her from her hard and cruel life. 

Taking advantage of this feeling, Skippit now 
arose to address the jury. 

He had not proceeded far in his plea before 
those who knew him well were convinced that 
he had had the assistance of a more brilliant 
intellect than his own. 

It was really an able argument, evincing care- 
ful thought and study, as well as fluency and 
elegance of diction. He dwelt especially upon 
what he believed would be the strong point in 
the defense, citing various preeedents and judi- 
cial decisions to prove that where a guardian, 
through carelessness, allows his ward to con- 
tract and consummate a marriage, it cannot be 
annulled on the ground of minority, especially 
if it results in offspring. 

He followed this up by an affecting picture of 
the deserted wife, living in loneliness and 
poverty, while he who had vowed to love and 
cherish her was surrounded by every luxury; 
concluding by an eloquent appeal to the jury to 
do his client the tardy justice to which she was 
entitled. 

To us, who know Skippit, and who know the 
woman he was defending, all this sounds like 
mere bombast ; but those who listened believed 
her to possess all the sweetest and loveliest 
attributes of her sex, and its effect can be im- 
agined. 

The murmur of applause that followed had 


| hardly been silenced when the accused arose. 


He had asked and obtained permission to 
speak ; but few would have had the courage to 
confront the scornful and indignant gaze of so 
many eyes. 

A few hisses and cries of “shame !” were 
heard, and which were with difficulty silenced ; 








but if he heard them, he did not seem to do so, 
What he said was confined to the simple 
statement of facts, all of which are known to 
the reader, delivered in a quiet, unimpassioned 
manner, in singular contrast to the appeal to 
which they had just listened. 

When the speaker alluded to his reasons for 
separating from the plaintiff, Skippit inter- 
rupted him, inquiring, with a great show of 
indignation, “‘ how he dared add insult to in- 
jury, by aspersing the character of the woman 
he had wronged?” 

Skippit’s object in making this attack was to 
confuse Mark, and thus prevent the disclosures 
he dreaded. In some cases he might have suc- 
ceeded, but the accused was not a man easily 
thrown from his balance. 

‘As the counse! for the plaintiff well knows, 
I am but alluding to facts, which can be proved, 
if necessary, and which first came to my know- 
ledge through him. If he is as forgetiul as he 
seems, I will try to refresh his memory.” 

Skippit turned scarlet ; well he remembered 
how low that head lay as he disclosed the true 
character of the woman he was now 580 
strangely defending. 

“T protest against the introduction of testi- 
mony relative to the conduct of the plaintiff 
prior to her marriage.” 

For the first time Mark’s eyes looked. the 
scorn he did not speak. 

“There is no occasion for any alarm ; the 
argument for the defense is not based upon the 
conduct of the plaintiff, either before or after 
marriage. And far from seeking to disprove 
it, I freely own all the testimony educed in sup- 
port of said marriage to be substantially cor- 
rect. What I say is in simple justice to myself 
and those connected with me,:to silence the 
various reports in circulation, and which are 
without the slightest foundation.” 

Here Mark resumed his seat. 

Despite the impatience with which he was 
listened to at first, his steady and manly bear- 
ing, as he proceeded, produced a favorable im- 
pression on the minds of those who heard him, 

While he was speaking, Trail had entered, 
convoying along, with an air of triumph, three 
persons, two men and & woman. 

The two cousins shook hands, and stood 
conversing some minutes, at the conclusion of 
which Mark turned and surveyed the three 
strangers with an air of no ordinary interest. 

The witnesses for the defense were now sum- 
moned. 

The first one sworn was a sturdy, sunburned 
man, whose dress and slightly rolling gait be- 
trayed his calling. 

“My name is William Parker. 
husband of the plaintiff.” ‘ 

(Here Amanda, who had betrayed great agi- 
tation at the first appearance of the witness, 
fainted, and was taken out). 

As soon as order was restored, the witness 
resumed : 

“Was married to plaintiff May 2d, 18—, 
more than a year before her marriage to de- 
fendant.” 

(Here the marriage-certificate was shown, 
and examined by the jury). 

“On account of the opposition of my wife’s 
mother, our marriage was kept secret. We did 
not live happily together, and separated in less 
than a year, my wife returning home, and I 
going to sea. 

“Had one child by plaintiff—a girl—born 
July 34, two months after our marriage. Be- 
lieve it to be the same charged upon defendant. 
Before leaving home pricked an anchor in In- 
dia ink upon the left arm of the child, near the 
shoulder. It was then about ten months old.” 

Cross-examined—* Went on a three years’ 
whaling voyage. Could find no trace of wife 
or child on my return. I then shipped on 
board a merchant vessel bound to the East 
Indies, owned by Gooding & Co., of this city.” 

Rev. D. E. Trueman, sworn — * Married 
William Parker to Aman:'a Burt, May 2d, 18—. 
Declare, under oath, that to be my signature 
attached to certificate.” 

Jane Haskins, sworn—‘' Was present at the 
marriage of William Parker to Amanda Burt, 
They boarded at my house nearly a year after 
their marriage. Had one child—a girl. Was 
present when its father pricked the anchor 
upon its arm. It was taken away by its mother, 
about six months after.” 

Nelly was recalled, and the anchor found 
upon her arm, and in the same place as stated. 

We need not state the verdict of the jury at 
these unexpected developments. 

As soon as it was announced, the quickly re- 
pressed enthusiasm of those within culminated 
in a loud shout by the crowd outside, to whom 
it was rapidly communicated. 

And as Mark ‘eft the court-house, not only 
free, but with character unspotted, quite a 
crowd pressed around with eager congratula- 
tions ; for though there were many who doubted 
and feared, there were few who were not glad 
to see the dark cloud lifted from his heart and 
life. ° 

The chagrin of those who sought to compass 
their ruin was only excelled by the joy and 
thankfulness of Mark and Florence at their sig- 
na) deliverance. 

It seems that Trail knew of Amanda’s mar- 
riage to Parker, even before he learned of her 
subsequent marriage to his cousin, and had in- 
tended to sell his knowledge of it to Mark for a 
round sum. But Amanda’s supposed death 
knocked this pretty speculation in the head, 
turning his thoughts to more honest ways of 
getting a living, and he had not considered it 
worth mentioning. But the news of Mark's 
arrest brought it all back to his mind, his re- 
gard for his cousin causing him to make a very 
different use of it from what he had once in- 
tended. Parker's employment on the ship 
owned by Gooding & Co. put Trail on his track 
—the rest the reader knows. 

With a brief, panoramic view of our charac- 
ters, as last heard from, our story is done. 

Having so amply redeemed himself in the 
reader’s eyes, we will place Trail firet on the 
list, who is a proof of what many people are 


I am the 
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capable of, if the better part of their nature is 


appealed to. 


He bids fair to attain the height of his ambi- 
tlon—to become a moneyed man ; and he en- 
joys his wealth all the more because it is the 


product of his own honest effort. 


He still believes that there never was a man 
quite equal to “Cousin Mark ;” and between 
these two, so dissimilar in tastes and disposi- 
tion, there exists the closest friendship and con- 


fidence, 


Mark’s kindly heart prompted him to attempt 
the reformation of the unhappy woman who had 


caused him so much trouble; who, in fact, 


though not in law, was of his own blood. To 


effect this, he persuaded her to go into the 
country. 

But her nature was too depraved and evil 
to be raised; after causing the family with 
whom he placed her a world of trouble, she 
ran away with a traveling showman, and was 
killed a few months after in some drunken 
brawl. 

Mark did not forget his resolution in regard 
to Nelly. With the consent of her father, who 
evinced a strong affection for her, he placed 
ner with our friend Katy, at the “ Farm ;’ un- 
der whose kindly care, aided by an abundance 
of wholesome food and outdoor exercise, she 
was metamorphosed into such a rosy, happy- 
looking child, as hardly to be recognized. 

Parker made only one more voyage at sea, 
On his return, being convinced of his ability 
and good intentions, Mark assisted him to pur- 
chase a fishing-smack, the ownership of which 
was the goal of his wishes. Nelly and her 
father are now living very happily together at 
Nantucket. 

Skippit has, at last, received his just deserts, 
and been dishonorably dismissed from the bar. 
When last heard from, he was practicing at a 
bar of quite a different description, and which 
his peculiar talents are better fitted to adorn. 

The inmates of the ‘“‘Farm” are as happy 
and prosperous as they deserve. 

Katy seems to be intent on fulfilling the 
first commandment—without promise—though 
the result is as promising as could be desired. 
First Benny, then Katy, then Mary, and now 
two twin-boys! ‘ Each,” according to the tes- 
timony of their delighted father, ‘‘a leetle 
brighter an’ more knowin’ than the other.” 

If Katy “‘keeps on,” she will even exceed 
the “round baker’s dozen ”—her husband’s 
maximum: but the warm, generous heart of 
“honest Ben” is large enough for them all. 

Between the inmates of the “ House” and 
the “‘Farm” there exists the most friendly 
feeling, not a day passing without the inter- 
changing of kindly words and offices. 

Since bis wife’s death, which occurred a year 
ago, Mr. Trapper has made his home with his 
children, to the great joy of Johnnie, who is 
hi; especial pet. 

That young gentleman has had his “ nose put 
out of joint” lately by the advent of a baby sis- 
ter. But he don’t care, not he. ‘“ He’s grand- 
pa’s boy now !” he stoutly asserts ; and, having 
reached the mature age of three, disdains the 
idea of being anybody’s “‘ baby.” 

Thus Mark and Florence live, loving and 
loved, happy in each other, and happy in the 
power of conferring happiness on others. 

The troubles of the past have taught them 
the great lesson of our common humanity, 
making their hearts more tender and sym- 
pathetic, and drawing them more closely to- 
gether. 

THE END. 








A DANGEROUS EXPERI- 
MENT. 


Mrs. MARKHAM looked, for the fiftieth time, 
at her little jeweled watch, and then, with a 
sigh which plainly evinced the mental agitation 
under which she labored, walked to the win- 
dow, and looked out. It was a sweet young 
face which pressed itself against the pane, and 
one well calculated to win both love and ad- 
miration ; but to-night discontent and even 
fear were written all over it. 

“He promised to be home at six o’clock to 
dinner, and now it is half-past seven. Must | 
be thus disappointed day after day, and even- 
ing after evening’? Another solitary meal, 
with servants to gape and wonder at my red 
eyes. Only six months married, and from the 
depths of my heart do I wish I had never left 
my father’s house.” 





treatment of me. 


duct. Now go to bed.” 


with an indignation which might well be called 
righteous. ‘‘Have the kindness, sir, to wait 
until I ask you to forgive me—until I have 
been guilty of some act that calls for forgive- 
ness. But this I promise you, that you shall 
never again be troubled by tears or fault-find- 


I have often heard it described ; and hereafter 
I shall follow your example—be a woman of the 
world, as you are a man of the world ; and now 
good-morning !” 

Minnie Markham kept her word. The ten- 
der, infantile expression of countenance gave 
way to a subdued, almost cynical look, which 
was strangely unbecoming ; yet, wherever she 
went, her presence was hailed with enthusi- 
asm. She was bright, lively, intellectual ; an 
excellent conversationalist ; and an exquisite 
singer and pianoforte performer. What won- 
der that her society was sought after, and that 
wherever she went, admirers flocked to her 
side. 

She presided in her househoid with the 
grace and dignity of a queen ; but there was no 
unbending in her conduct toward her husband, 
although careful of his comfort, and studiously 
polite. Inconsistent as it may appear, this be- 
havior Was anything but agreeable to Mr. Mark- 
ham, although realizing to the fullest the justice 
of the programme. Our gentleman became 
suddenly punctual in regard to home engage- 
ments—was seldom a moment late to dinner, 
and seemed desirous of making all possible 
amends for the past. 

Mrs. Markham was scrupulously exact about 
every domestic arrangement, and after these 
duties had been conscientiously performed, 
without word or hint, invariably withdrew to 
her own private room, received company in 
the parlor, or made one of a gay crowd to 
opera, party, or lecture. On one or two occa- 
sions Frank attempted to demolish this icy bar- 
rier, but words and protestations were useless. 
The invariable reply was: 

“You know you found love had no abiding- 
place here. Don’t worry me with your quernu- 
lousness.” 

Three months passed in this miserable man- 
ner. Frank grew pale and distrait. Neither 
business or pleasure had any charm for him. 
He became listless and abstracted. Minnie 
kept on the even tenor of her way, apparently 
unconscious of the least change in the manner 
of her husband. 

‘“*T start for Californja next week, Minnie,” 
said he, one evening, after several ineffectual 
attempts to engage her i conversation. 

The delicate hands 7 sate spasmodically as 
this announcement was Ynade, but the proud 
woman controlled herself perfectly, and not a 
muscle of her face moved,\as she replied : 
“Very well, sir. Is there anything I can do 
to facilitate your preparations ?” 

“Yes, dear,” he answered, drawing near. 
“Tell me you love me a little—just a little, 
Minnie.” 

“For shame, Mr. Markham. Babies and 
simpletons, you know, make a fuss about love. 
Sensible persons never do.” 

This last was a literal quotation of the young 
gentleman’s own remark, which he well re- 
membered. 

** But, Minnie——” he continued. 

But he was too late, for Minnie, with a ges- 
ture of impatience, arose hurriedly and left the 
room. 

** Good heavens !” exclaimed the poor fellow, 
burying his face in hishands. ‘I have crushed 
the last rose-leaf. The fragrance, as well as 
the substance, has departed. There is nothing 
for me to do but to leave home. I can never 
remain here under such circumstances — 
never !” 

Everything was in readiness for our gentle- 
man’s departure. Trunks were strapped, and 
sent off by express, and there only remained 
the parting between this strangely estranged 
husband and wife. Minnie stood, calm and 
self-possessed, by the window of her room as 
he entered. 

**T am going now, Minnie ; will you not give 
me one pleasant word ?” he said. . 
“Certainly, sir,” she replied. “Several of 
them, if you like. I wish you bon voyage, good 





The ceremony of dining was gone through 
with, and through the long, dreary evening, | 
way into the night—twelve—one—yes, even | 
two o’clock—did this heart-broken wife await | 
the arrival of her husband. Then the well- 
known footsteps were heard, and Minnie, pale 
and almost breathless, rushed into the hall to 
meet her recreant lord. 

““Why in the world are you not in bed, Min- 
nie ?” was his first salutation. 

“Oh, Frank, how could you worry me so?” 
came nervously from the blanched lips. “TI 
have been frightened almost to death about 
you. Expected every minute you would be 
brought home dying or dead!” And now the 
poor child, unable longer to control herself, 
burst into a flood of tears. 

“Wipe your eyes immediately, Minnie. I | 
have something to tell you—something which 
I wish you to thoroughly understand, and, un- 
derstanding, obey !’ And now the tones were 
80 cold and hard, that the trembling woman 
shivered as though suddenly chilled by some 
cruel wind. “* When I married you, it was be- 
cause I loved you, and supposed you loved me. 
In the last I find I am mistaken, for no wife 
who has a sincere regard for her husband will 
ever, under any circumstances, annoy him by 
tears or fault-finding. You have grown ex- 
ceedingly querulous lately, and there can be 
but one reason for such behavior, namely, ab- 
sence of affection. I shall attend my club, my 





health and spirits, and a safe return to your na- 
tive Jand.” 

“You will write to me, Minnie?” and the 
poor fellow’s lip quivered with emotion. 

“ Certainly, if you desire it ; and will keep 
you informed of all the local news, with a great 
deal of pleasure.” 

For a moment the grief-stricken man pressed 
the little hand he held to his lips, then rushed 
from the room like a madman. 

“Oh! Father in heaven!” moaned Minnie, 
as the door closed ; then, throwing herself upon 
her knees beside the bed, poured out her soul 
in passionate lamentation. ‘Oh! Father, send 
him back to me. My heart is breaking. Why 
did I let him go? Oh! I love him more than 
all on earth, and oh! Father, I fear, more than 
all in heaven. Send him back to me, well and 
strong, and loving me as I love him.” 

‘Minnie! Minnie! Minnie! my own pre- 
cious wife !” and the little one was caught in a 
pair of manly arms, and pressed close to his 
bosom. “ Darling, I came back for my valise, 
and overheard your heart-broken petition. God 
has answered it more quickly than you ex- 
pected. Let us both be thankful.” And two 


heads, never again to be raised in pride and 
defiance, were reverently bowed. 

“Oh ! Frank, I have always loved you,” were 
Minnie’s first words. 

“ And, darling, I have always loved 


lodge and my business generally, go out when 
I please, and come in when I get ready, and 
shall be governed in my opinion of the quality 
and quantity of your love by your subsequent 
I will be magnanimous, 
however, and forgive this as well as past con- 


“* Magnanimous, indeed,” said the little wo- 
man, now thoroughly aroused, her face radiant 


ing. Love is a myth, a ridiculous humbug, as | 


act 80 ? 
N. B.—Frank didn’t go to California. 








THE BAREFOOTED FISHER GIRL. 


Wurtz the steamer Norman lay wooding up 
at Port Oneida, on the Michigan shore, there came 
aboard a pleasant, barefooted German girl, with a 
pail of berries. She wore a cheap calico dress, minus 
the hoops, with a little gingham shaker, nearly hiding 
her face. She was rather under size, with a supple 
figure, and an air of modest assurance that deneted a 
girl of genuine stamp, but that told the boys to keep 
out of her way. All the men about the boat and dock 
seemed to know her. The steward bought her berries 
at her own price. The clerk at the office touched his 
hat to her as if in the presence of aduchess, ‘ That’s 
the smartest girl in Michigan,” said the engineer, as 
she passed out the gangway. The girl gave no heed to 
the admiring glances and compliments that followed 
her, but straightway sought her little fish cabin, 
where she was mending nets, by the shore. 

On inquiry of the old dock man, we learned that 
our little barefoot maiden, though only seventeen, 
was the oldest of a family of an even dozen, living in 
a little double log cabin on the high bank above the 
shore. Her father came here from Buffalo some 
dozen years ago, went to clearing timber, selling 
wood to steamboats, and raising stuff on his land. 
Lanie, the oldest girl, was the “little captain ’ from 
the start, and showed pluck beyond her years. In 
winter she would get on her boots, and be out among 
the wood-choppers before she could hardly waddle 
through the snow. In summer she would wander off 
a-berrying, or be down among the nets or fishing- 
boats. It was her greatest delight to get on the 
water, to rock and toss upon the waves. At ten she 
was a trim little sailor herself, and would coast off for 
miles alone. At twelve she would allow no boy to 
pass her with sail or oar. 

For the last three years “‘ Lanie”’ has been master 
of a handsome fishing-craft and a set of ‘gill nets.” 
She puts them out early in April, and continues them 
till late in the fall. She is out every morning at day- 
light, and again in the evening, except in the rough- 
est weather. She takes a younger sister along to help 
set and drag the nets. She often brings in a couple 
hundred fine lake trout and white fish ata haul. She 
dresses them, tries out the oil, packs and sends them 
away to market. Her August and September catch 
amounted to over $300. Besides her fishing receipts, 
she has taken in over $170 this season for berries, 
picked at odd hours by herself and sister. Ali her 
money goes to her father. Month after month he 
packs it away in old sacks and stockings under his 
bed ; night after night he guards it with sabre and 
oye In all, she is said to have earned him over 

3,000. 

Of course the old man is proud of his girl, and tells 
of her exploits with the liveliest twinkle of satisfac- 
tion. Danger and hardship seem unknown to her. 
She will go out in any blow, and come in with full 
sails. Her white mast and biue pennon is known by 
the people far along the coast. Boats salute her in 
passing ; boys swing their hats in proud recognition. 
Without knowing it, Lanie Lorfein is a heroine. 








PROVIDENTIAL DELIVERANCE. 


Tue follow‘ng narration, which appears in a 
Loneon jonrr J, appears to be authentic, and is in- 
teresiing and valuable, showing as it does the im- 
portance of yielding to the impressions of duty which 
are often made upon the human mind, quite inde- 
pendently of any operation of its own powers. The 
date of the occurrence is not given, but as it took 
place before the Island of Ascension had any inhabit- 
ants, we cannot consider it very recent. The island 
belongs to Great Britain, and is situated about 280 
miles northwest of St. Helena: 

Admiral Sir Thomas Williams, a straightforward 
and excellent man, was in command of a ship cross- 
ing the Atlantic Ocean. His course brought him in 
sight of the Island of Ascension, at the time uninhab- 
ited, and never visited by any ship except for the pur- 
pose of collecting turtles, which abound on the coast. 
The island was barely descried on the borizon, and 
was not to be noticed at all; but as Sir Thomas 
looked at it, he was seized with an unaccountable de- 
sire to steer toward it. 

He felt how strange such a wish would appear to 
his crew, and tried to disregard it, but in vain. His 
desire became more and more urgent and distressing, 
and foreseeing that it would soon be more difficult to 
gratify it, he told his lieutenant to prepare to ‘put 
about ship,” and steer for Ascension. The officers to 
whom he spoke ventured respectfully to represent 
that changing their course would greatly delay them ; 
that just at that moment the men were going to their 
dinncr: that at least some delay might be allowed. 
But these arguments seemed to increase Captain 
Williams’s anxiety, and the ship was steered toward 
the uninteresting little island. All eyes and spy- 
glasses were now fixed upon it, and something was 
perceived on the shore. ‘It is white—it is a fag—it 
must be asignal!”’ And when they neared the shore 
it was ascertained that sixteen men, wrecked on the 
coast many days before, and suffering the extremity 
of hunger, had set up a signal, though almost with- 
out a hope of relief. 


n 








Tse Fame or Wasutnoton.—Taxille Delord 
concludes an article written in commemoration of the 
seventieth anniversary of the death of Washington, 
for the Paris Siecle, as follows: “‘ The detractors of 
the American Republic sometimer ask, with a sneer, 
what it has done for the progress of the human mind 
—what types in literature or in the arts it has created ? 
The Great Republic cah answer: ‘I have given to the 
modern world its ideal citizen in the person of Wash- 
ington. When this great man was descending into 
the tomb, mourned by free men, leaving in its cradle 
a nation destined to grow in influence daily, a pelated 
Cesar was getting ready to mount the throne of 
France. Napoleon fell in the midst of the bloody 
ruins which nis ambition had accumulated, leaving 
his country in the hands of foreigners. The giory of 
Napoleon grows paler and paler, while Washington’s 
grows constantly more lustrous. It is the same with 
the ideas the two respectively represent. Omsarism 
is disappearing ; the Republic is taking possession of 
the world.” 


Yosemite Vatrey.—There were 1,122 visit- 
ors to this wonderful valley in California in the year 
1869, against 147 in 1864, It is one of the wonders of 
the world, and is destined to be a resort so long as its 
unique wonders and beauties exist. The valley, to- 
gether with the Big Tree grove near it, was granted 
by Congress to the State of California in 1864, and the 
Legislature of the Siate, in accepting the grant, did so 
“on the express conditions that the premises shall be 
held for public resort and recreation, inalienable for 
all time.” The valley, therefore, is a public park, 
open to all the world. But there are two occupants 
living in it who claim 320 acres of ite area, and as this 
claim covers a considerable proportion of the 1,100 
acres of level area, it is proposed by the California 
press that the two squatters be bought out and in- 





you,” 


Frank replied. 


~Query: What in the world makes folks 


NEWS BREVITIES. 
Ruopz Istanp has ratified the Amendment. 


Tue Hudson River is again open at Albany. 
The fourth time this season. 


Tue Bricklayers’ National Convention has 
selected Pittsburgh for its next meeting. 


Orances are worth in the Wilmington 
(N. C.) market eighty-five cents per hundred, 


Lerrer carriers throughout the country will 
ask Congress to pay them $1,200 per annum. 


No person who drinks can find employment 
on the Bangor and Piscataquis Railroad in Maine. 


Tue Right Rev. Carleton Chase, Bishop of 
New Hampshire, died in Claremont on the evening of 
January 18, 


THere are 108 students in the Rochester 
} ga and the institution is in a flourishing con- 
tion. 


Tue other night the school-house at Peru, 
Mass., burnt to the ground, and no one found it out 
till morning. 


Exern, Ill., fines any person who retails 
pork without having it first inspected by the city 
physician. 


A New Haven rubber company have turned 
off 100,000 pairs of rubber boots and shoes during the 
last few months. 


Tue English brig Chebuck, from Cienfuegos 
for Halifax, has been lost off Cape Antonio. All 
hands were saved. 


AnotuEeR company of Japanese jugglers 
have arrived at San Francisco, with permission to re- 
main abroad five years. 


Every day a dove yisits a fruit stand in 
Boston, lights upon the shoulder of one of the attend- 
ants, and is fed and petted. 


Tut House Naval Committee has post- 
poned the question of rank until the report of the re- 
cent commission is received. 


Sr. Joun (N. B.) and Quebec complain of" 
the decline of -wooden shipbuilding, and represent it 
as a result of confederation. 


A nerp of deer wandered into Fond-du- 
Lac the other day, and as many as eight were seen in 
a drove in one of the swamps. 


In the Boston Municipal Court, on the 
18th inst., John W. Collins was arraigned for stealing 
$10,000 in gold from the city treasury. 


A pitt has been introduced in the Ohio 
House prohibiting the reading of the Bible or the 
singing of hymns in the public schools. 


A man in Wilmington, O., has a pond where 
skaters disport at fifteen cents an hour. It is lighted 
by a bonfire on a mound of earth in the middle, 


A RESOLUTION suspending the payment of 
the interest on the Special Tax bonds has passed both 
branches of the North Carolina General Assembly. 


Tue Philadelphia Mercantile Library now 
contains over 50,000 volumes, Last year 4,254 were 
added to it. The average issue per day during the 
year was 481. 


Governor Farrcuiip recommends that the 
Legislature of Wisconsin submit to the people a con- 
stitutional amendment abolishing the Grand Jury 
system. 


A committee of the Georgia Legislature has 
addressed a letter to General Terry, protesting against 
his manner of assembling that body as illegal and un- 
constitutional. 


Farm lands in the vicinity of Fort Scott, 
Kansas, may be bought for from $12, te $20 per acre. 
Unimproved lands, within twelve miles, may be bought 
for from $3 to $7 per acre. ‘ 


NEarty all the weavers in the Wanskuck 
and Olneyville Mills, who struck about two weeks 
ago, on account of a reduction of ten per cent. on 
their wages, have returned to work. 


Tue Attorney-General has delivered a 
glowing eulogy before the Supreme Court, on the life 
of the late win M. Stanton. A propriate resolu- 
tions were entered on the records of the court. 


Tue nervous people of Portland, Me., hav- 
ing been told that the Miantonomoh’s guns have not 
been fired for four years, are apprehensive that some 
damage will be done when they are discharged. 


Tue Kentucky House threw up its hat in 
the wildest applause when the Governor communi- 
cated the New York Legislature’s action withdrawing 
New York’s assent to the Fifteenth Amendment, 


A Sr. Louis Coroner’s Jury chargved man- 
slaughter inst George J. Barrett, architect of the 
building which reeently fell and killed several peumens 
in that city, but the Grand Jury threw out the finding. 

A situ is before the South Carolina Legis- 
lature providing for the relief of farmers, by making 
advances, and the appointment of State agents in 


each county, to recommend those worthy of as- 
sistance. 


THe postmasters lately in session in Wash- 
ington have submitted their report to the Postmaster- 
General. It contains several excellent recommenda- 
tions for reforms in the service, and is mainly of 
interest to postmasters. 


Kansas has on the walls of its new Capitol 
pictures which cost $25 each, and is very much 
pleased, on being assurcd by good judges, that some 
of them are equal to some in Washington which cost 
from $500 to $1,000. Think of it. 


Tne Governor of Guanajuato has seized a 
conducta of $80,000 on the way to the capital, to pro- 
vide means for the payment of his troops, The Gen- 
eral Government has ordered that the money be re- 
turned immediately to its owners. 


Tue towboat Star, of Pittsburgh, with 
140,000 bushels of coal, came in collision with a pier 
of the new railroad bridge at Bellair, on the evening 
of the 16th inst., and sank with seven barges. As she 
went down her boilers exploded, setting the boat on 
fire. One woman was killed. 


PosTMASTER-GENERAL Cressweut. has made 
arrangements for an additional weekly dispatch of 
mails from New York to Great Britain by the steamers 
of the Hamburg-American Packet Company, thus 
securing a regular tri-weekly steamship service from 
New York on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 


Tue State Legislature of Guanajuato has 
authorized the Governor to equip 2,000 men of the 
National Guard, and send them to the assistance of 
the Federal Government. The Governors of Vera 
Cruz, Oaxaca and Hidalgo are ready to raise troops 
for the Government. 


York, Me., was the first city chartered in 
this country. Now it is a country village of eight 
hundred voters. Its name was first Agamenticus, 
then the city of Gorges or Gorgiana, then York. The 
charter is copied into the town records, which are still 





duced to leave the valley to the undisputed guardian- 
ship of the mammoth trees. 





preserved, notwithstandjpg indian devastations by 
which many valuable public documents were lost. 
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NEW YORE STATE.—JOHN GREENWAY’S GRAND BARBECUR AT SYRACUSE, ON NEW YEAR’s DAY, FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE POOR. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA.— PLANT/ “ION SCENE NEAR CHARLESTON—GATHERING VEGETABLES FOR A NORTHEEN MARKET.—SEE PAGE 358. 
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PASSION. 
* Tuy said that she was beautiful— 
I felt that she was more ; 
One of those women women dread, 
Men fatally adore. 


**] looked into her languid eyes, 
So large and deeply set, . 
And read such thrilling mysteries 
Of passion and regret. 





“T thought of Eve when taught to sin, 
Fresh from the serpent’s lore, 
Though tutored to seduce and win, 

Yet lovelier than before !” 








JOHN GREENWAY, AND HIS NEW 
YEAR’S BARBECUE AT SYRA- 
CUSE, N. Y. 

THE great barbecue for the benefit of the 
poor, given in Syracuse, New Year’s Day, by 
John Greenway, brewer and malster, has at- 
tracted much attention throughout the State. 
We dispatched a special artist to Syracuse, that | 
we might present accurate views of the scene. | 
The number of people gathered in the square 
where the barbecue was given was not less 
than forty thousand, The number of poor fed 
through Mr, Greenway’s generosity was about 
ten thousand. | 

An Englishman by birth, Mr. Greenway came | 
to this country in the year 1837. He first en- | 
gaged in the occupation of a grocer, meeting 
with sufficient success to secure a fair living. 
Visiting New Orleans in the winter of 1844-5, | 
he remained six months, when he returned, 
and engaged to act as Syracuse agent for the 
sale of ale matiufactured by a Palmyra firm. | 
About the year 1849 Mr. Greenway had'suc- | 
ceeded in saving the sum of five hundred do)- 
lars, which he then counted a very large 
amount. With this he purchased an interest 
in a brewery at Oswego. The copartnership 
was soon dissolved, and in 1850 he entered into | 
a contract with H. E. & N. Brewster, of Syra- 
cuse, to take, at a certain price, all the ales 
they might manufacture. This engagement | 
was continued until the fall of 1853, when J. | 
& G. Greenway became the purchasers of the 
entire Brewster interest. This was about the 
time the Maine Law was being agitated, and 
many thought it would go into effect in this 
State. Mr. Greenway, not being one of the 
timorous ones, was quite willing to assume all 
the risks involved. 

About the year 1867, by the death of his bro- 
ther, and through other changes, John Green- 
way came into possession of the whole business, 
which he has since so successfully prosecuted. 
Within the last few years he has completed one 
of the largest brewery and malt-houses in the 
United States. The structure where the whole 
business is carried on is built entirely of brick, 
is six stories high, with French roof, and ex- 
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CLARA LOUISA KELLOGG.—SEE PAGE 358 


tends nearly one-eighth of a mile in length. It 
includes a malt-house, large elevator, brewery, 
storage and shipping departments, and offices 
elegantly furnished. During the malting sea- 
son, that department is capable of converting 
into malt about 300,000 bushels of barley. His 
vaults contain continually not less than 5,000 
barrels of ale and porter. He brews five, and 
sometimes six, days of the week, and in that 
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* INDIANA.—STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT TERRE HAUTE. 


| time turns out about 1,000 barrels. His ales 
and porters are well known all over the Union, 

j}and are daily shipped to every part of the 
United States. 

By strict economy and industry, and by the 
| practice of that old motto, ‘‘ Do unto others as 
ye would be done by,” Mr. Greenway is now 
one of the wealthiest men of Central New York. 

For benevolence, probity and public spirit he 
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{has few compeers. In his beneficence he re- 


coguizes no distinctions of class or color ; it is 
sufficient for John Greenway to know that a 
human being is suffering, when he will at once 
give the needed assistance. 

At the great barbecue he invited not only 
the poor of Syracuse, but a cordial invitation 
was extended to the same class throughout 
Central New York to come on New Year's Day 
and partake of a bountiful dinner. Two .arge 
oxen were roasted whole on the public square, 
and five thousand loaves of bread were also 
provided. For dessert Mr. Greenway gave 
away two thousand four hundred and four 
pounds of the best plum-pudding that could be 
made! After the barbecue was concluded, a 
large, uncooked ox was cut up, and, with sup- 
plies of bread, was distributed to the poor 
widows and orphans of the city. Each orphan 
asylum in the city was also generously remem- 
bered. 

Notwithstanding the cares of his large busi- 
ness, Mr. Greenway finds time for the cultiva- 
tion of those social qualities that have endeared 
him to home and friends. He occupies a beau- 
tiful villa two miles from the centre of the city, 
and yet within its limits, and on one of ite 
handsomest streets. Here, in the bosom of his 
family, he cordially welcomes his friends—ene- 
mies he has none. Besides a farm of several 
hundred acres in the West, his villa is sur- 
rounded by ninety-seven acres of choice land, 
which he owns. Here he imporis and raises 
some of the finest cattle and sheep that can be 
found in the State. His imported stock, kept 
both at Syracuse and on his Western farm, is 
exceedingly choice and valuable. 

Such, in brief, is the life of John Greenway, 
and a history of his New Year’s Barbecue. The 
widow and the orphan bless him, and he de- 
serves higher commendation still—that which 
springs from the consciousness of having per- 
formed a noble act of charity. 








|THE INDIANA STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL BUILDING, AT TERRE 
HAUTE. 


Tue building has a frontage of 195 feet toa 
depth of 115 feet. The plan is irregular in 
form, although balanced in two equal parts 
It is composed of a basement, 11 feet in the 
clear, and three stories, 16 feet in the clear 
each, except the lecture-room, museum and 
library in the third story, which are 22 feet in 
the clear. 

The basement floor is only three feet below 
the surface of the ground, and affords clear 
rooms for a gymnasium, 60 x 70 feet, a lecture- 
room on chemistry, 22 x 30 feet, a laboratory, 
20 x 22 feet 6 inches, play-rooms for primary 
pupils, janitor-rooms, water-closet and uri- 
nals, and all the necessary fuel and heating ap- 
paratus rooms. A long hall, running north 
and south, gives access to these various rooma, 
The entrance to the basement is effected 
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through five doors from the exterior, and it is 
connected with the upper stories by means of 
four stairs. 

A donble flight of limestone steps to the 
west gives access to the front hall, 14 feet in 
width, and from this is entered the reception- 
room, 17 x 20 feet, and the secretary’s room, 
17 x 20 feet. A double flight of stairs display 
to the right and to the left, conducting to the 
second story. This front hall intersects the 
long hall. The latter is entered from the south 
and from the north ends by double flights of 
limestone steps. These three entrances to the 
building are closed with heavy night-doors, 
and fly-doors in daytime. 

At the intersection of the halls, and east of 
the long hall, are the high school session-room, 
60 x 70 feet; the two main stairs from base- 
ment upward to the third story; the two re- 
ference libraries, 13 x 13 feet, and four recita- 
tion-rooms, 20 x 22 feet 6 inches each. To the 
west of the long hall, north end, are the inter- 
mediate school-rooms, 22 feet 6 inches by 30 feet 
and 22 feet 6 inches by 40 feet ; and tothe south 
end are the primary school-rooms, 22 feet 6 
inches by 30 feet and 22 feet 6 inches by 40 
feet, and four dress-rooms, all accessible from 
the long hall. 

The second story is particularly devoted to 
the Normal School Department, and is reached 
by four large and commodious flights of stairs. 
The assembly-room is 60 x 70 feet, and the 
eight recitation-rooms vary from 20 x 22 feet 6 
inches to 22 feet 6 inches by 40 feet, with two 
reference libraries, and all dress-rooms neces- 
sary for pupils and teachers. In this story the 
central wheel window of the front throws a 
flood of light of the most agreeable effect. 

The third story is grand in combination ; a 
lecture-room, 70 x 85 feet, and three rooms, 
from 22 feet 6 inches by 40 feet to 22 feet 6 
inches by 50 feet, arranged for museum and 
library, may be thrown open into one vast as- 
sembly-room when occasion will require it. 
This story has, besides, two society halls, 22 
feet 6 inches by 40 feet, and music halls, 22 x 30 
feet. 

The towers and minarets which ornament 
the appearance are all ventilating shafts. The 
building’ is temporarily heated with stoves, but 
has been arranged for low-pressure steam ap- 
paratus. The entire cost of the edifice, closets, 
heating apparatus, furniture of the most ap- 
proved design, and one thousand feet of sub- 
stantial wrought-iron and limestone fence, is 
$230,000. The style of the building, as the 
picture (from a photograph) shows, is imposing 
and bold. The State of Indiana has, without a 
doubt, surpassed all other States of the Union 
in the institutions of the kind. 








SOUTHERN SCENES. 
THE VEGETABLE AND FRUIT FARM. 


In the early season of fruits and vegetables 
in South Carolina and Georgia—while yet the 
frost lies deep in Northern soil, and no visible 
promise of native and freshly-grown esculent 
is patent to the eye or present to the palate— 
the greatest activity is everywhere observable 
on the plantations near the seacoast, or on the 
banks of watercourses, where vessels propelled 
hr efee™ can reach, if cargoes are certain. The 
eu vayuit on another page illustrates a scene 
on «a vegetable farm, near Charleston, in the 
early morning. As soon as the faintest rays of 
light are seen gilding the eastern horizon, the 
“hands” set to work gathering up the pro- 
ducts of the closely cultured land. These are 
gathered in heaps at convenient distances, and, 
when put in barrels, baskets and boxes, are 
conveyed in light carts to the landings, where 
again they are taken on board steamboats bound 
North, for Baltimore, Philadelphia or New 
York. The work is generally through with by 
ten o’clock in the forenoon, at which hour the 
steamers ordinarily leave the harbor. The 
illustration of the plantation scene is spirited. 
It was sketched during a visit to the South by 
one of our best artists. 








CLARA LOUISA KELLOGG. 


Tag portrait of Miss Clara Louisa Kellogg— 
from a recent photograph—in this number of 
Frank LEsLin’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, is 
pronounced unexaggerated by those who are 
particularly acquainted with her features. 
Miss Kellogg was born about 1845. She isa 
native of this city, of New England parentage. 
It has been said that she was a native of New- 
bern, North Carolina, where her parents had 
resided for many years ; but this, of course, is 
a mistake. At an early age Miss Kellogg 
evinced musical talent of no ordinary charac- 
ter, which ler parents, greatly encouraged bya 
prominent and wealthy gentleman of this city, 
now a member of the Park Commission, had 
thoroughly cultivated. Her instructors were 
assiduous in their attention to her voice, con- 
sidering it a musical “‘gem of purest ray 
serene,” and in the year 1861 pronounced her 
quite prepared to challenge public admiration 
and the severest strictures of the critics. 

In the autumn of that year she made her 
debut at the Academy of Music, and at once 
placed herself in the front ranks as a prima 
donna of more than ordinary merit. She be- 
came at once the favorite with all lovers of 
music ; and her powers were tested to the utter- 
most, for the management insisted on her as- 
suming roles the most opposite in character. 
Almost from the night of her debut Miss Kel- 
logg has been in request, and invitations to ap- 
pear in the grand opera houses of Europe 
became almost as frequent as the arrival of 
steamships at this port. Having appeared in 
nearly every theatre where opera was intro- 
duced in her native land, achieving triumphs 
by her singing and acting in “Crispino,” in 
“ Faust,” in “ Fra Diavolo,” in “ Sonnambula,” 
and other compositions—her Marguerite and 
Zertina being pronounced perfect—she finally 
consented to visit England, where she made 


her first appearance, during Mr. Mapleson’s 
short operatic season, in November, 1867. 

Her reputation had preceded her, and she 
was at once received into public favor. Miss 
Kellogg was invited by the impressarii of the 
Paris and other Continental opera houses, but 
declined entering into engagements of a charac- 
ter that necessitated her absence from this city 
for any length of time. Returning to America 
a few months ago, she resumed her old place 
in the public heart, and has sung in concert 
and opera, with undiminished richness of voice 
and correctness of manner, in several cities. 
It is understood that Miss Kellogg purposes re- 
turning to Europe next summer, where it is 
probable she will accept of engagements that 
may keep her abroad for years. 








Durtnc the holiday season, the sales of 
Meerschaum goods by the well-known firm of Kal- 
denberg & Son were unusually large. The largest 
Man ufacturers of Meerschaum in this country, and 
employing a corps of skillful and experienced work- 
men, it is but reasonable that their pipes and cigar- 
holders should have obtained a world-wide popularity. 
Every article manufactured by this long-established 
firm bears evidences of the highest style of workman- 
ship. Their material is selected with the utmost re- 
gard for strength and beauty, and will be worked into 
any conceivable form the public may desire. 








A very ingenious Italian chemist discovered, 
some short time ago, a method of making diamonds 
and rubies. His invention stood the test of the most 
searching scrutiny, and there was no_ quality of 
density, lustre, hardness, or insolubility which his 
manufactured gems did not sustain with success. 
There was, in fact, but one feature in which the dis- 
covery presented anything of discouragement. It 
was, that the fictitious stones cost about three times 
the price of real ones. 








Nerruer failing teeth, nor the peeping wrin- 
kles of time, so forcibly tell of advancing years, as 
your gray hair. AYER’S VIGOR restores its 
color and makes your appearance more agreeable to 
others, as well as yourself. With fresh, luxuriant 
hair, the infirmities of age are far less noticeable. 


PIMPLES! PIMPLES! 


Comedones, Black Worms, or Grubs, Pimply Erup- 
tions and Blotched Disfigurations on the face, origi- 
nate from a suppressed secretion, and are positively 
cured by Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
It imparts health to the skin, prevents its coarseness, 
opens the pores, exudes morbid secretions, and cures 
all skin eruptions, It contains no Lead Poison. Pre- 
mang only by DR. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond Street, New 

ork. 749-61 











No better treat for Young Folks 
can be found, than 

“THE RED GORILLA; 
Or, Adventures in the Wilds of 
Borneo.” Captain Mayne Reid's 
last and most attractive story, writ- 
ten expressly for 
FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ 

AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


As this popular Journal is 


THE BEST PAPER FOR 
THE YOUNG, 


parents cannot give a better pres- 
ent than a year’s subscription. 
From all parts of the country, 
parents, teachers and guides of 
the young encourage this excellent 
paper. 

lis tales, its illustrations, its 
sketches of adventure, natural his- 
tory, travel, sights and scenes in 
all parts of the world, its general 
information on the thousands of 
things that excite the curiosity of 
the young, make it really a house- 
hold treasure. 

In a few weeks a most attract- 
ive Story will begin: “THE 
LITTLE BELL-RINGER ; 
Or, The Dismal Keep of the 
Castletower.” ' 

For sale at all news depots 
every Wednesday. Price 5 cents ; 
$2.50 per annum. 

FRANK LESLIE, 
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Eight Per Cent. Gold 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE ISSUE OF 
$1,500,000 
BY THE 


St. Joseph and Denver City R. R. Co., 


in denominations of $1,000 and $500, coupon or re- 
gistered, with interest at eight per cent. per annum, 

ayable 15th —w oe August, in Gold, free of 

nited States taxes, New York or Europe. The 
bonds have thirty years to run, payable in New York 
in Gold. Trustees, Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, of New York. The mortgage which secures 
these bonds is at the rate of $13,500 per mile ; covers 
a completed road for every bond issued, and is a first 
and only mort; . This line connecting St. Joseph 
with Fort Kearney will make a short and through 
route to California. 
The Company have a Capital Stock of .... $10,000,000 
And a Grant of Land from Congress of 

1,600,000 acres, valued, at the lowest es- 


timate, Ab.....ccccccceed R ccccccccccccocs 4,000,000 
First Morigage Bonds.........cceesesseees 1,500,000 
WAR crccccccccsccnccsccecccescocecccs $15,500,000 


Length of road, 271 miles; price, 9744 and accrued 
interest. Can be obtained from the undersigned. 
Also, pamphiets, maps, and information relating 
thereto. These bonds, being so well secured, and 
yielding a large income, are desirable to parties seek- 
ing safe and lucrative investments. 

W. P. CONVERSE & CO., Com’! Agents, 
No. 54 Pine Street, New York. 
TANNER & CO., Fiscal geste, 
No. 49 Wall Street, New York. 


END T’S 934 


FANCY READY-MADE 


Show Cards 


And Price Marks, 


Suitable for any business, and surpassing all others 
_—— and cheapness. Send for Catalogue and 
ces. 
E,. FENDT, 234 Broadway, N. Y. 


A t t d in every Town in the 
gents W ANCE ctnion. “Liberal Terms. 
748-60 

BREBREB RE RRE: 

TO THE WORKING CLASS —We are now prepared tofur- 
nish all classes with constant employment at home, the whole of 
the time or for the spare moments. Business new, light and 
Pr Persons of either sex easily earn from Svc. to $ 5per 

vening, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole time 
to the i oys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
That all who see this notic®may send their address, and testthe 
business, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we willsend $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 

‘ull particulars, 8 valuable sample, which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Companion— 
one of the largest and best family newspapers published—all 
sentfree by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


yeas: GUIDE TO MIX DRINKS. 
Send 10 cts, to BIRD, Port Deposit, Md. 747-50 
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z plating making pareh for the holidays, or lesiring 
veaily serviceable and reliable timekeepers for their ewn use, or to sell agein, 
should, before buying elsewhere. see our superior aad wu 


$10 Watches 


lotted and sold an the one system of ral average, whieh is meeting 
the most th b pe SD ange mmee bed vee full ticulars, and un 
r 


y inducements for ts and clubs, call on or address 
PAMGHBLIN @ CO.s Broedway, @ B. cor Fulton St., New York. 


740-53 


TON EST VIVERE, SED VALERE VITA— 
IN © Life is not mere existence, but the enjoyment of 
health. A ye ny on the above sent upon appli- 
cation to Post ce Box 844, New York. 749-62 


Loss of Appetite and Debility. 


Of all the tonic Bg now in market, we 
know of none equal to Speer’s “ Standard Wine Bit- 
ters” for those who suffer either from over-mental or 
physical exertion, resulting in loss of appetite, and 
co! uent debility. Sold by D its, and by A. 
SPEER, 148 Chambers Street, New York. 














SYCHOMANCY, or SOUL CHARMING. A 
wonderful book ; it shows how either sex can fas- 
cinate any one they wish, instantly. (All possess this 
wer.) It teaches how to get rich, Alchemy, Dr. 
Bee's and Allen’s Cabalia, Bindings, Sorceries, Incant- 
ations, Demonology, Magic, Mesmerism, Spiritualism, 
M Guide, and a thousand other wonders. Sent 
by mail for 25 cents, Address T. WILLIAM & Oo., 
Publishers, South 7th street, Philadelphia, Pa. tf 


OUND AT LAST-——Watches Superseded. 
The Dollar Time Keeper. A PERFECT GEM. Ele- 
gantiy cased in Oriode 6f Gold, Superior Compass at- 
tachment, Enameled D) Silver and Brass works, 
glass crystal, size of lady’a watch. Will denote cor- 
RECT time, warranted FIVE years, oe and showy 
case, entirely of metal. This is no WOOD Compass, 
Is entirely new, patented. 6,500 sold in three weeks, 
Only $1 each, for $2, in neat case, mailed free. 

Trade supplied. Address the sole manufacturers, 

GNETIC WATCH CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


Agents? Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
747-59 











MPLOYMENT .—$200 a month with Stencil 
Dies. Samples free. 8. M. SPENCER & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 748-60 





SEMMONS, 
OPTICIAN, 


687 BROADWAY, N.Y. 








Manufacturer and Importer of powerful Opera, Field, 
and Marine Glasses, Spectacles, Eye-Glasses, Micro- 
scepes, Barometers, Thermometers, Claude Lorraine 
Glasses, and invenjor of the 

CELEBRATED BRAZILIAN PEBBLES, 
to strengthen and improve the sight. Catalogues by 
inclosing stamp. tf 


ECRETS OF THE LIQUOR TRADE.— 
Send 10 cents to BIRD, Port Deposit, = 








Holloway’s Ointment.—Asthma, Quinsy, 
frightful diseases! exclaims the reader. We admit 
they were frightful thirty years ago ; but HoLLoway’s 
OUNTMENT has disarmed them of their danger ; by lie 
use they can now be quickly and permanently cu ; 





never falla 








Great Chance! 
1,000 per 


Agents Wantea! 
ear sure made by agents, male or 
emale, our world-renowned. Patent 
Everlasting White Wire Clothes-Lines. Cheay- 
est and best clothes-lines ip the world ; only 3 
cents per foot, and will last a hundred years, 
Address the Hudson River Wire Co., 75 Wil- 
liam street, New York, or 16 Dearborn street, 
cago, Lil. 749-5leow 












No paper can compare with 
FRANK LESLIE'S CHIM- 
NEY CORNER 
in the attractive character of its 
Continued Stories. The three now 

occupying its columns— 


L. 
MAUDE'S TERRIBLE SE- 
CRET ; 


Or, Emerald and Ruby, with a 
Diamond Heart. 
By M. T. Caldor. 


IT. 

MINDHA ; OR, THE THUGS 
DAUGHTER. 

TT. 

LOLITA, A STORY OF THE 
MEXICAN WAR, 

are different in all but their excel- 
lence, and possess charms for all 
readers. 

The shorter stories are all up to 
the high standard which has made 
THE CHIMNEY CORNER 
so attractive. The Sketches, Anec- 
dotes, Biography, Travels, Man- 
ners and Customs, interest and 
instruct, while the unrivaled Illus- 
trations make it a Paper without 

a Rival. 

As a Family Paper, the CHIM- 
NEY CORNER is 80 well known 
that it is needless to commend it. 

“ LOLITA,” our New Story, 
begins in No. 245, issued Monday, 
January 26th, making wt a fine 
time to subscribe. 

Terms: Single Numbers, 10 
cents ; $4 a year. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 





100 a Month to Agents.—No experience 
necessary. No risk of capital required. Em- 
ployment pleasant, permanent, immediate. Call and 
examine this invention, urgently needed by every- 
body, or address for . ‘een Sree, Van Allen & 
Co., 171 Broadway, N. Y. 749-52 


HE PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 

REVEALED. — Absent friends and lovers re- 
claimed. Lost and stolen property recovered. To 
the unmarried, picture of their future husband or 
wife, with name and date of marriage. All for 50 
cents, by the great astrologist and clairvoyant. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Address, stating age and in- 
closing lock of hair, ©. W. SANFORD, Box 431, Hud- 
son, N. Y. 749-52 
ELF-CURE OF STAMMERING — not an 
advertising pamphlet, but the most approves and 








K 


successful modes of self-treatment clearly explained. 
25 cents: JESSE HANEY & OO., 
tf 119 Nassau street, New York. 





$1 O00 IN THREE MONTHS AT 
5 HOME.—$10 will purchase an outft, 
samples worth $50, and the deed af a whole town 
ship for the two best Agricultural Patents ever issued. 


Particulars free, Address J. AHEARN, Baltimore, 
Md. 749-5leow 


\ 


lished at a price suited to the times. 
time to make ae. 
B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 





7] ANT E D.—AGENTS to sell the “Life or 
George Peabody,” illustrated, and pub- 
Now is your 





6,000 AGENTS WANTED, to sell four inven- 
tions of great value. All pay large profits to agents. 
Send address, and get phiet and sample gratis. 

749-52 GEORGE E. BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 
French Onguent forces a heavy beard and 
mustache on a smooth face in six weeks. Price 50 
centa, PROF. MILLER, Adams, Mase 
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Pomeroy’s Democrat. 


UNPARALLELED INDUOEMENTS FOR 
SUBSORIBERS. 





POMEROY’s DemMOocRAT for 1870 will be the best 
newspaper ever printed. It has now a larger circula- 
tion than ever before—the largest circulation of any 
political paper ever printed, and is now so firmly es- 
tablished it cannot by any possible means fail. 

Mr. Pomeroy, editor and proprietor, will devote his 
entire time and attention to editorial and literary 
labor for THE DEMocRAT alone, each week adding to 
the power, interest, worth.and variety of the reading 
matter it will contain. With the people to back him— 
abundant means of his own at his disposal, he is de- 
voting his life to this paper, the people who support 
it, the cause it advocates, and the principles it de- 
fends, without fear, favor or hope for reward. 

Read the terms and inducements. 

In addition to its political worth, Taz Democrat 
will each week contain : 

Pomeroy’s Saturday Night Chapters. 

Letiers of Correspondence. 

Edttorials on different topics. 

Pomeroy’s Social Chat with Friends. 

Terence McGrant’s Letters, 

Full Market, Produce and Money Reports. 

A Splendid Masonic Department. 

Happenings Here and There. 

Brief Items of Satire, News, Sarcasm and Bur- 
lesque. 

Descriptive Letters af Travel. 

Occasional “ Pomeroy Pictures af New York 
Lye.” 

aA first-class Agricultural Department. 


In short, everything to make it the best and most 
readable paper in the United States, 

Politically it will be Democratic—red-hot and reli- 
able, earnest and continuous in its war against the 
bonded interests of the country, and determined in its 
labors for that earnest Democracy which believes in 
the restoration and not in the reconstruction of the 
Government, 

Thankful to;those who, in every State of the Union, 
and almost every county of the United States, have so 
generously sustained THE Democrat, before its re- 
moval to New York, and since, we offer the following 
premiums, as an evidence of gratitude to those who 
forward from time to time subscribers : 


SINGLE COPIES, per year..........sscccccecece 
TEN COPIES, one year, to one post-office (we 
writing the names of subscribers on each 
paper), and one copy for the year to the one 
Who sends uf the ClUD.........scccseseccccce $2 
TWENTY COPIES, one year, to one post-office 
(we writing the names of subscribers on 
each paper), with an extra copy for the year, 
and a copy of each of PoMEROY’s two books, 
** SENSE,” and ‘‘ NONSENSE,”’ to the getter-up 
of the club...... 
THIRTY CoPrEs, ‘one year, to one post-office 
(we writing the names of subscribers on 
each paper), with two extra copies for the 
ear, and a copy of each of PoMEROY’s 
ks, ‘‘ SENSE,” ‘‘ NONSENSE,” and “SaTUR- 
pay Nicut,” a new book now in press, to 
the getter-up of the club $60 00 


WILLCOX & GIBBS’ SEWING MACHINES 
AS PREMIUMS. 


For fifty-six subscribers, with $112, a $56 machine. 

For sixty subscribers, with $120, a $60 machine. 

For sixty-five subscribers with $130, a $65 machine. 

For one hundred subscribers, with $200, a $100 ma- 
chine. 


0 00 


Orr ee eee EC EE COSS CCS OST ees 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


If you cannot conveniently raise subscribers enough 
to entitle you to a machine as a premium, send what 
you can, with two dollars for each subseriber so sent, 
and the balance in cash for such priced machine as 
you may desire, when the paper and machine will be 
sent as directed. 

For example, where thirty sabscribere and $60 are 
sent, it will require $26 in cash in addition to the sub- 
scription money to purchase a $56 machine ; or, for 
forty subscribers and $80, $16 additional will be re- 
quired to purchase the same priced machine, and so 
on in proportion. 

We offer these unrivaled machines, believing them 
to be the simplest, most durable, useful, and desirable 
sewing-machines in the world, with a view to giving 
workingmen or deserving women a chance to obtain 
a@ machine for much less money than in any other 
possible way. 

There is hardly a township in the United States but 
& person can, in a day or two, earn for himself a fam- 
ily machine, actually worth the price asked for it—the 
same as sold at, when purchased ef Willcox and Gibbs, 
the manufacturers. 

In many cases a few gentleman might, by sending 
their names to us as subscribers, receive for them- 
selves THE DEMOCRAT each week, and a machine for 
some poor widow or other deserving woman, thus 
giving her the power to care for herself and family, 
and live independent. 

Each machine we send out will be perfect, and of 
the very best. 

Address all ictters on business connected with the 
office to C. P. Sykes, publisher, P. O. Box 5,217, New 
York city. 

Letters on political matters should be addressed to 
M. M, Pomeroy, and if the writer wishes them to be 
seen only by the person to whom they are addressed, 
they should be marked private, when, if Mr. Pome- 
roy is not in the city, they will be forwarded to him 
immediately by mail, express, or special messenger. 

In ordering papers, be careful to write the names of 
subscribers, with the post-office, county and State, 
very plain, that there may be no mistakes in entering 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





DEGRAAF & TAY LOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
Still continue to keep the largest stock ot 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROO) 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any house in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 








AGENTS WANTED 
In every City, Town, Village and 
County in the Union, for the 


WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 


tt is by far the most exciting, 
attractive, humorous, entertaining 
and valuable book ever issued from 
the American Press, containing 





THE CELEBRATED 


IMITATION GOLD HUNTING WATCHES. 


“COLLINS METAL,” IMPROVED OROIDE. 


These justly celebrated Watches have been so thoroughly 
tested during the last four years, and their reputation for 
time and as imitations of Gold Watclivs is so well estab- 
lished as to require no recommendations. 


Prices: Horizontal Watches, $10, equal in appearance 
and for time to Gold Watches worth $100; Full Jeweled 
h Levers, $15, equal to $150 Gold ones ; Full Jeweled Levers, 

extra fine and superior finish, $20, equal to $200 Gold ones, 


Also, an EXTRA HEAVY WATCH, 4 ounces down weigh 
equaling in appearance a gold one costing $250. Price o' 
this magnificeat Watch, only $25. All our Watches in hunt- 
ing cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizes. CObains, Collins Metal, 
$2 to $8. Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one- 
$1 tenth the price. 






TO CLUBS.—Where six watches are ordered at one time 
$25 we send a seventh watchfree. Goods sent by express to all 
_ “” parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 











ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 


Fok 






Published for the benefit of young men and others | pe) OF CUBA. ieiane im 
who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supplying the | i7™™ _Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
means of self-cure. Written by one who cured him- | (RS ERNMENT. $390,000 in GOLD. 


| a ww. 


self, and sent free on receiving postpaid directed en- 
—- Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
t 


Brooklyn, N.Y. | 


Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
‘se nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 





VINEGAR HOW MADE FROM CIDER, WINE, 
, ® Molasses or Sorghum in 10 hours with- 
out using drugs. For circulars, address F. I. SAGE, 
Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 746-771 





Ture 
CURED 


Send 10 cents for Dlustrated Pamphlet, with Photo- 
graphic Likenesses of bad cases before and after cure. 
otf Dr. SHERMAN, 697 Broadway, cor 4th St. 








** TLLUSTRATED BOOK OF WON- 
DERS,” sent free. Address B. FOX & CO., 
Stafion A, New York city. 745-57 


SPLENDID PRESENTS! 














- 


~Ma! 


One Thousand $75 Sewing-Machines. 


ONE TO 


BE CIVEN TO EVERY PERSON 


WHO GETS 25 SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3 EACH, TO 


Hitchcock’s New Monthly Magazine. 


Instead of expending a large amount of money in advertising our MAGAZINE, we propose to use the 


a@ larger amount of historical, 
biographical, curious and start- 
ling icidents than any work of 
modern times, and presented in 
a form so attractive that even the 
untutored mind finds in it subject 
of absorbing attention. Over 
One Thousand Engravings, 

by the most eminent artists in 
Europe and America, 128 in 
number, making it altogether the 
most unique, complete and elegant 
prctorial work ever published. To 
energetic and efficient canvassers an 
opportunity for making money is 
here offered rarely presented in a 
lifetime, as no one who sees the 
book can refuse to buy tt. 


WONDERS OF THE WORLD, 
The greatest HOLIDAY BOOK 
in the field, comprising Startling 
Incidents, Interesting Scenes and 
Wonderful Hvents, in all Countries, 
all Ages, and among all People. 
Edited by C. G. ROSENBERG, 
author of ‘‘ Pragmata,” ‘“ The 
Man of the People,” etc., etc. 

Over One Thousand Illustra- 
tions by the most distinguished 
Artists in Hurope and America. 
The list of contributors numbering 
128, among whom are found the 
popular and widely-known names 
of Gustave Dore, Berghaus, Bil- 
lings, Cruikshank, Corbould, Byt- 
inge, Fenn, Gilbert, Gavarni, Hen- 
nessy, Homer, Milais, Nehleig, 
Nast, Reid, Horace Vernet, White, 
Weir, Waud, Miss Edwards, 
Tony Johannot, etc., etc., ete. 

“Fifty years ago such a book as this 


would have been considered a miracle.” 
—N. Y. Herald. 
“Tt is a picture-gallery and library 
combined, and it would not be a very 
great stretch, if we added theatre and 
museum also.— NV. Y. Daybook. 

“It is the cheapest book ever print- 
ed.” — Pomeroy io tam ocrat. 
“ As a volume of continued informa 
tion and amusement it is unsurpassed, 
and can be recommended as a valuable 
encyclopedia to families—N. Y. He. 
press. 
“One of the most varied and inter. 
esting books recently issued.”—N. Y. 
World. 
“A complete library in itself, not of 
fiction, but of recorded events of excit- 
ing character in modern human bis- 
tory.”"—N. Y. Times. - 
Etc., Btc., Ete. 


Proving beyond all doubt that it 
is the grandest book ever published. 


Send for Circulars and Terms 


names or forwarding papers. amount in purchasing Sewing-Machines, to be given gratuitously to those who will personally exhibit a copy | f/f gjyjce Address 

Retail price of the paper, when sold by newsdealers | and secure us 25 subscribers at $3 3 for = year. We + ~ ge hd we this a ~~ we be- WX. CSS; 

; lieve that the MAGAZINE has sufficient merit to commend itse it er shown, and we prefer to obtain raATTOMD y Two 
"Teena ante wate to clubs at $2 per year. a stil larger circulation at once through the exertions of live agents, rather than pursue a long course of U N I7 ED S TA 7 ES P UBR- 
aeor advertising (at great expense), and waiting a long time for the MAGAZINE to find its way by that channel + 

Back numbers will be sent from commencement of | j7+4 households which would gladly welcome it to-day. Therefore, we offer a first-class $75 Sew ing-Machine | |} JSHING CO 
new volume, when requested. to each person who will send us $75 and the names of 25 subscribers to our MAGAZINE for the year 1870, y : ri 

€&. Specimen copies sent free. Those who accept our proposition are requested to notify us at once, by mail, inclosing the amount (25 cents 


In forwarding sums of money for clubs of subscrib- 
ers, drafts or money orders should always be used, as, 
if lost or stolen, they can be duplicated, and no finan 
Cial loss will be sustained by the parties interested. 

oO. P. SYKES, Publisher. 


each) for the specimen copies they desire—one or more. 


Sewing-Machine), at the same time sending us the lis 
holds the money 


Those unacquainted with us can deposit the monvcy at their express office (to be 


pe upon receipt of the 
of subscribers and the receipt 0: 


the express agent who 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


411 Broome St., N. Y.. 
129 South Clark St.. Chicago, lil. 
And 177 West Fourth St., Cin- 








P. 0, Box 5,217, New York city. 


24 Bcckman Street, New Work. 





cinnati, Ohio. 
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" BISHOP & REIN, 
Jouwveclers. 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALE 
Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Cameos, 
Roman, Florentine and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 


And other 


PINE JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE. 


WATCHES of all the the petach makers. Sole nts 
of M. F. y A, Sears t the Queen) 23 


Street, London. 
We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 
CORAL JEWELRY. °o 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


WINDOWS, 
MARBLE, 
KNIVES. 








POLISHES 
: TIN WARE, 
IRON, STEEL, &o. 


QMepot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 


1100 ELEVEN HUNDRED 1100 
LOZAO Ss 


Sold during the month of December, is a guarantee 
that it is the best 
PARLOR GAME BOARD 


ever placed before the public. Do you wish to see 
children dance with joy? Do you wish to enter- 
your friends? Do you wish to be entertained 


yourself? If so, get a 
LOZO PENDULUM BOARD. 


NOVELTY GAME CO., 14 MurRay 8t., New York. 








Steinway & Sons’ 
GRAND. SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 


of the First Grand Gold Medal 
Honor at the ition Universelle, Paris, 1867; 
Grand Testimonial Medal of the Paris Societe des 
the same Fy ; the Grand Honorary 
erit, with the Crown and Ribbon, 
Sweden and Norway, and the Aca- 
Honors and Membership from the Royal 
Arts at Berlin and Stock 


Recipients o 


Ue 


i 

















TO TELL, ZAMPA, 
ant agents pened i extra cle, gm, $1 1 each: 
& OO., No, 644 Broadway, N.Y. tf 


United States 


IMPROVED REFLECTOR CO., 


Awarded Highest Premium, 1569. 





PATENT For Gas, 
Silver-Plated Kerosene, 
Reflector, AxD 

FOR 


DAYLIGHT. 


& Mabie, 


New York. - 


Jacobsen 
449 Broadway, 


$2,000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To ts to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Sttich 
alike on both sides. ONE MACHINE WITHOUT MoneyY. 
for further ee addreas THE WILSON SEW- 
ING MACHINE 00., Cleveland, Ohio, Boston, Mass., 
or 8t. Louis, Mo. 741-92-0 



































Generat Grant—‘‘ I’m very 


TIT FOR TAT. 


—=~. 















to see you, my boy, for your mother’s sake—but has she sent the amount of that little Alabama Bill by you?” 
Cespedes.” 


Prince Arruur—‘‘ No, but Mie be begs me to ask your acceptance of these nice Cubas—since you will not take the one offered by 





RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 
Trade Mark. 


Waltham Watches. 


MR. BEECHER ON THE WALTHAM WATOH. 
BROOKLYN, October 21, 1869. 


English watch 


HEN 
For sale by all leading Jewelers. 








PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 





rsons who have been restored from con- 
bythe, use of this original preparation, 
ives, have, by 


parties themse’ 
its wonderful efficacy, 
vast New England. The 
combination robbed of its 
ng coupled with the 
a restorative petncighe supplying nature 
assistance ired to 


a heal and re- 
A. B. WILBOR, 3 No. 166 Court 
. Bold by ali druggists. 


The friends of 


ty 


A 


= 


i 





NUNNS & 
849 Fourth Ave. N.Y. 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Special attention given to custom work. 747-53 


HOVEY & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 








David’s Patent, Aug. 18, 1868. 


This cut represents the window un- 
the roller ‘across 


covered, 
ceutre of the This manner 
of h shades admits of more va- 


riation 


tion than other 
a The shades on 


last , and 
.l straighter, No one but H. B. W 
gin & Son has the right to LAS 
shades. All parties infringing this 
patent will be prosecuted, ort 


Also, White Holland and Gilt Window 


We’ will take measure, make esti- 
mates, and furnish\Window oe cartes, 
Cornices and Venetian Blin 
where within miles of mew York. 

B. WIGGIN & SON, 


(Successors to'rerhune & Brett), 
29 Barclay street, New York. 














ELECAMT BRONZED 





Vegan See oe Flower, and Agricultural Seeds, 
Trees, Plants; Etc., 
53 North Market arabes. eons cvs Boston, Macs. 
OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


To the Flower and Vegetab 
a CATALOGUE OF SEEDS FOR 1870. 
The Thirty-seventh rye revised, enlarged and 
improved 
than 100 fine engray 
A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE, 


and a descr 2 list of more than 2,500 varieties of 
Flower and table Seeds, embracing every newer | 
introduced in , with full and plain practical 


tions for the culture of flowers and plants, the ar- 


rangement of the en, etc. Also, a descriptive list 
of 150 varieties of e best Freneh Gladiolus, on 
the superb new varieties of 1869, now first offered 


the summer-fi bulbs, such as Lilies, Tuberoses, 
etc., with every requisite for the | 

A copy mailed to every applicant on the Tre- | 
25 cents. Our customers supplied free of 
Address HOVEY & CO., 53 meee or Market 


HO CHOIR SHOULD BE ‘WITHOUT It. 


The American Tune Book. 


A collection of all the widely popular Church Tunes, 
Anthems and Set Pieces which have formed the foun- 
dation of our American Church Music for the past 
fifty years. Containing 1,000 choice pieces, selected 
by 500 Teachers and Choir ‘Leaders. 

Price $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 





A specimen copy 


mail to any address, postpaid, on re- 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
0. H, DITSON & CO., 


New York. 





containing 148 pages, flustrated with more | 
ings. 


Tron Bedsteads, Cribs.and Cradles, 
le Garden, | 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 
| Superior Style and Finish. 
TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED, 


| Combining the essentials of Comyort, Durability, 
Cleanliness and Cheapness. lt is deservedly the 
most popular Spring Bed known. Manufactured 
and forsale tothetradebythe , 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Warerooms, 39.and'41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 and 119 Court street, Boston. 748-600 





This is no Humbug! 
Y SENDING 30 he a STAMP, 


receive, by return mail, - correct picture of your 
future husband or name date of mar- 

— FOR, P. 0. Drawer No. 88, Fulton- 
ville, N. 





A GREAT OFFER. 


| HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, will dispose of 
| one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and -Organs of six 
first-class makers, at extremely low prices, for cash, 
during the holidays, or will take from $5 to $25 | 
monthly until ; the same to Jet, and rent money 
applied if p . 














eyé#and hair, you will | 


BALL, BLACK & C0, 


565 & 567 Broadway, 
Offer an Unequaled Assortment of 


Jurgensen, Mardin, Jacot, 
Saltzman, Nicoud, Gerard, 
Frodsham, Peardon, Gording, 
Rugenstein, Harrison, Faylor, 
Also, a full line of American 


WATCHES 


to AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 








wens 
Family u 





eae rama 


| or 176 Broadway, New York. 





agic Lanterns. Catalogue, with prices, sent 
0. T. I. McALLISTER’ Optichan, 20 Messen st. Y. 


H. H. LEEDS & MINER, 


HY. H. LEEDS, Avcriorgrs, 
wees, om, ty over of executrix, the fine art collection 


= the late Thomas 
Monday, Tt 7th day of February next, 


(and con until the whole collection is disposed 
of), at 11 A. M. and 7:30 o'clock P. M., 


AT THE LEEDS’ ART GALLERIES, 


Nos. 817 and 819 ptt nF tg ag apo New 
York. This collection is the most ex- 
tensive ever offered in the United States, 
VALUED AT ABOUT $500,000 
and comprising nearly 
TWO THOUSAND OIL PAINTINGS, 


Every one of which was selected by their late owner 





at prices varying from a few dollars to as thou- 
sands he having made the 
the work of a lifetime, and devoted to it the income of 
a princely fortune, until the year 1860, since which 
time no additions have been made to the collection. 
Among them are o b Ww Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Joshua Sir 
Lély, Godfrey Kneller, Allan A Mor- 
land, Hogarth, Turner, N: , Stew- 
inte "Natgnard . Dike Lambtner, 
ie, Isabey, rd, De 
m, and others, of the School ; Schi- 
doni, Guercino, Tenjers , Van Zuccarelll, Van Van 
a la 


Dy etc. ; also number 
brated artists of — eit, 16, aD 16th, and 17th centuries 
such as Titian, Ru Honthorst, and 


| others, some of which ‘are 


and as such will excite and repay attention of art 


| connoisseurs. 





300 Portraits of Distinguished Personages- 

Also, early works of men now famous, such as Sully, 

Inman, Bierstadt, Durand, Brown, Peale, Doughty, 

Birch, Hart, and hearly every one known ten 

tion will be sold entire (no ee bev. 
soon mated or akan eee 

= imitation. to choes the eaeaae: Snace on mee 


| tion at the 
EEDS ART GALLERIES, 
Nos, 817 and a: and at the eae tear 
ready, and will 


Broadway (over Campton & Stewart's 
~~ & Son’s Music § wens Ley - New Y 
atalogues (over 100 pages) are 
be sent to any address 109 pages) ae naw rae oes 
aucdoneers. 





